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OYAL LITERARY FUND.— The NINeErty- 
SIXTH ANN 1VERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take 
place in WILLIs’S ROOMS on WEDNESDAY, May 6, at Hall-past Six 
for Seven precisely, the EARL of KROSEKERY in the Chair. The 

Stewards will be ——e in future Advertisements. 

. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Sec. pro tem. 
7, Adelphi-terrace, W.C 


REDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


Several of the late Mr. Maurice's Old Pupils are anxious to place a 
PORTRAIT of him in the LIBRARY at QUEEN'S COLLEGE, Harley- 
street, to commemorate his connexion with the College. 

A Subscription has been started to defray the expense, and ali former 
pupils wishing to contribute are invited to communicate with Miss 
Crovpace, Lady Resident, Queen’s College, Harley-street. 

Mr. Lowes-Dickinson has kindly undertaken to paint the Portrait. 


gts MEMORIAL FUN D. 


The BUST of the AUTHOR of the‘ eee in * geass CHURCH- 
YARD,’ by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, ARA be UNVEILED at 
CAMBRIDGE during the month of MAY. The Saleuing Subscriptions 
have been already received or promised :— 

















0 Onley Savill Onley... ee 
Rev. Thomas H. Orpen .. 
Coventry Patmore.. . 
0| Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart, 


Basil Champneys .. 
J, Cleghorn .. e 
Prof. Sidney Colvin" 
W.J. Courthope 


Prof. J.C, Adams, F.R.S. £5 5 0; Hon. J. R. Lowell.. £3 5 0 
Rev. F. J. Aildrich-Biake.. 1 0 ©O| Norman MacColl 110 
L. = — RA 5 5 0 George A. Macmillan .. 1 1 0 
G. HLA e 5 1 4) Sir re Sumner Maine, 
cemcet P Avery oe 200 FR 550 
George Bentle - 1 1 Oj Rev. - “Molesworth 010 6 
H. T. Mackenzie Bell 3. 1100] 3 Cotter Morison .. - 110 
G.H. Boughton, A.R.A... 3 3 0, The late Rev. H. A. J. 
c.0. Budd .. « 2 0-0) Munro . 00 
W. Burnside. 1 0; F.W. H Myers 00 
Rev. Joseph Castley” 1 0} 00 

3 

1 

1 


Cem bons rts 
o 


° 
mre 


Rev. J. Bathurst Deane -- 5 0 O| The Kev. the Master of 
— Hon, the Earl of | _ Pembroke . ° - 1010 0 
erby 1010 0| J. Holme Pilkington - 220 
is “Grace the Duke ot Walter Herries Pollock .. 1 1 0 

Devonshire, LL, 1010 0 ——— Hon. —— of 
A.G. Dew-Smith .. - 2230) Pe 500 
Prank Dicksee, AK.A. .. 2 2 0} Rev, C. H. Prior sini 223¢ 
The Right Hon. Sir C. W. | Mark André Raffulovich.. 2 2 0 
Dilke, Bart. ° a Se oe Riviere, R.A. 220 
Austin Dobson ee - 2 2 0] BR. 500 
Henry Doulton . 223 0) dd. ‘Saintsbury.. 1190 
oi — Archbishop | Samuel Sandars 330 
2 9 O| Charles Scribner .. 514 
Robert , eo, 3 3 0| Rey. Dr. A. Fowler Smith 2 2 0 
The Right Rev. the Bishop Rev. ms J. — Smith.. 1 10 
of Durham.. 200; M.M. ee 220 
The Right Kev. the Bishop | &.E. Spring Rice ee 110 
of Ely ee 5 0) W. Barclay Squire. . 1vo 
Miss Epps a 1 0) Prof. G. G. Stokes, F.R.S. 3 3 0 
The — Bight Hon. H. | Miss Anna Swanwick 200 
1 1 ©| John Addington Symonds 2 2 0 

Luke’ Fildes, ARA. 2 2 0) The Kev. the Master of 
J.G. Fitch .. ee 1 1 OF Trinit “ os oe 5 00 
Dr. Gaillemard +» L 1 ©) Robert S. Turner .. 20 
Richard Watson Guider +» 10 0] Rev. Prebendary Vv enables i 10 
Edmund Gosse ° -» 5 5 0, Mrs Wallace of Glassingall 2 2 0 
se J. W. Hales - 1 1 0) Henry Wallis 220 

8. Hardy . 0 4 0| The Right Hon. Spencer 
flabert Herkomer, ABA. 5 5 0| _H. Wal ee 5 5 0 
Mrs. Holland ; 2 2 0| T. Humphrey Ward :. 1 1 0 
Timothy Holmes 2 2 0) Alfred Waterhouse,A.R.A. 5 5 0 
The Right Hon. Lord | W. Irving Way 800 
sates conc 300 rge F. Watts, R.A 550 
Henry Jam 3.0 O| Rev. W. Wayte 220 

Prof. 4 . "aed, LL. D. 1 1 O| The Ladies a Wells Col- 
G.M. E. 200 lege, Aurora, U.S.A 000 

dN. ¢ 4 1 1 O|} His Grace — Duke of 
Sir Fred Leighton, PRA. 600 Westmin: oe - 500 
Mrs. George H. Lewis 5 5 O0| W. Aldis Wright ee - 330 

Kev. W. J. Loftie .. 110! 


Those who wish their names added to this list, which will SHORTLY 
be CLOSED, should forward their subscriptions, in the form of cheques 
payable to ‘‘Gray Memorial Fund or order,’’ to Epamunp Gosse, 
2, Delamere-terrace, London, W. 





Roxar INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 


Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1385. 
Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock p m. 

Professor ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D. F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I.—Eight Lectures on Digestion and Nutrition. On 
TUESDAYS, April 14 to June 2. One Guinea the Course. 

Professor TYNDALL, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.8. M.R.I.—Five Lectures on 
Natural Forces and Energies. On THURSDAYS, April 16 to March 14. 
One Guinea. 

Professor C. MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B. F.C.S. M.R.I.—Three Lectures 
on Poisons in Relation to their Chemical Constitution _ kod Vital Func- 
tions, On THURSDAYS, May 21, 28,June4. Half-a-Gui 

WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, Esq., F.R.S.— Four ronal on Fir- 
Trees and their Allies, in the Present and in the Past. On SATURDAYS, 
April 18, 25, May 2,9. Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor WILLIAM ODLING, MA. FR.S. MR.I.—Two Lectures 
on Organic Septics and Antiseptics. On SATURDAYS, May 16, 23. Half- 
a-Guinea. 

Rey. C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge.— 
Two Lectures on a lately discevered Document, possibly of the First 
Century, entitled * The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ with I!lustra- 
tions from the Talmud. On SATURDAYS, May 30, June 6. Half-a- 


Guinea. 


Subscription (to Non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, 
Two Guineas. ‘Tickets issued daily 

Members may purchase not less then Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Lecture, for Halt- a-Guinea, 





The FRIDAY EVENING Hy gee will be resumed on APRIL 17th, 
at 8 p.m, when Professor S. P. GLEY will ie a Discourse on 
Sunlight ‘and the Earth's AAA.g at9p.m. Succeeding Discourses 
will probably be given by Mr WILLIAM C: (RRUTHERS. The LORD 
RAYLEIGH, Mr W. F. R. WELDON, ewe BURDON SANDER- 
80N, Mr. WALTER H. POL LOCK, Mr. J. J. LEMAN, Professor 
J. G. McKENDRICK, and Professor DEWAR, To these Meetings 
Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
areduced charge. Payment, First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five 
Guineas a Year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. — ANTIQU SITIES, PICTURES, and 8c 3ULPTURE. — 
OPEN FREE from 11 to 5 on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS, | in April, May, June, July, and August. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the 
Curator, at the Museum. 


[STEENATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1885. 
DIVISION II.—MUSIC. 

A Lwan Collection of Musical Instruments, Manuscripts, Printed 
Books, Paintings, Engravings, and, in general, any objects illustrating 
Music, 7 date previous to 1800, is being formed in connexion with 
Division II. 

The list of contributors is headed by Her Majesty the Queen, and the 
collection will be the finest and most complete ever brought together. 

Contributions are desired of the folowing nature :— 

Musica! Instruments generally 

Mss., ven a Scores, Choir-Books, and other objects of Ecclesi- 
astica 

Paintings, Bagvavines, Tapestry, &c., illustrative of Music. 

lvories or other objects of artistic interest having relation to 
Music from their subjects or otherwise 

enna expenses of transit, packing, &c., are defrayed by the Executive 
ounce! 

Offers of contributions may be addressed to the Manavess of Hamitron 
(Chairman of the Music Committee and Vice-Chairman of the Executive 
Council). The complete classification, forms to be filled up by owners 
proposing to contribute, and any further information, may be obtained 
on application tothe Music St PERINTENDEN t, International Inventions 
Exhibition. EDWARD CU SLIFFE ddd EN, Secretary. 


[HE LADIES’ LEE MONUMENT ASSOCIA- 


TION having in seg the erection of a Monument and Statue to 
General Robert E. Lee, in the City of Richmond, Virginia, respectfully 
invites COMPETITIV E DESIONS for the same, to be sent to the care of 
the undersigned, at Corcoran ew of Art, Washington City, on or 
before the Ist day of January, 1580. 

The Design shall consist of— 

1. A Model not less than three feet in height, showing completely both 
Sculptural and Architectural details, with main Figure or Figures not 
less than 12 inches in height. 

2. Drawings (Plan, Elevations, and Sections) to a scale of not less than 
1 to 25 showing arrangement of parts and details of construction. 

3. Specifications a fully the features of the ign, materials 
to be used, the mode of executing and erecting the Monument and 
Statue, together with an approximate estimate of the cost of the several 





Parach Design (Models, Drawings, and Specifications) shall be marked 
by some character or motto, accompanied with a sealed envelepe con- 
taining the full Name, Residence, and Oesupation of the Competitor 
marked on the outside by the same character or motto. The amount to 
be expended upon this Monument and Statue will be 150,000 dollars. 

Premiums will be —_ for — as follows :— 

First Best Desig o - maa 
ond Best Desis ien 

Photograph, Map, and Description of the Site of the Moniiment, with 
other ialormetion will be furnished upon application 

This notice supersedes the one already published. 

Address Miss Sanan Nicnotss Ranvotru, President of the Ladies’ 
Lee Monument Association, Richmond, Virginia, U.S. of America. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1885.—A COURSE 
of id by -y: RES on ‘The Origin "and Growth of Religion, as 
e of Paulinism on Christianity,’ will be 
delivered i in “Fnplish by Professor PFLEIDERER, of the University of 
Berlin, at St. George's Hall. Langham-place, on the following days, 
viz. :—MONDAY, 13th, WEDNESDAY. 15th, MONDAY, 20th. WEDNES- 
DAY, 22nd, MONDAY, ep and WEDNESDAY, 29th April, at 5 rx. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment, 
Persons desirous of attending th the Lectures are requested to send their 
Names and Addresses to Witurams & Noroare, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, W W.C.. not not later than April 4th, and as soon as 
possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the 
Hall will accommodate. 
The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered oF 
PFLEIDERER at t Oxford, in the New Examination Schools, at 4.30 
on each of the following days, viz.:—TUESDAY, l4th, FRIDAY, iit’ 
TUESDAY, 2st, FRIDAY, 24th, and TUESDAY, 28th April, and 
FRIDAY, Ist May. Admisson to the Oxford Course will be free, 
without ticket. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 








er yeond 





OCIETY of LADY ARTISTS. — Gallery, 53, 
Great Marlborough-street. EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 till 
530. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


OTICE to ARTISTS.—GLADWELL’S NEW 
GALLERY, 14, Gracechurch-street, will be OPENED in a FEW 
DAYS, as soon as the alterations are completed. The First Exhibition 
of Paintings and Drawings will be opened in May. Receiving days, 
April 20 and 21.—Forms on application to the ManacER. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 

(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of oe peaeaeed 
pacientes entered daily. Special appointments after 6 r. 











[HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

_ R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Fortman-square, W. w. 


ISS GLYN’S SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS 

and TUITION in ELOCUTION, every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 

at the School of Dramatic Art, 7, Argyll-street, Regent-street, w.— 

Address Miss Giyn there on the subject of vacant dates, or at 13, 
Mount-street, Berkeley-square, W. 


MANAGER WANTED for a BOOKSELLER 
and STATIONERS BUSINESS in the West-End.--Apply, by 
Jetter only, stating age, qualifications, and salary required, addressed 
Cc. M.T., the Outer Temple, w.c 


EWSPAPERS and PERIODICAL LITERA- 

URE.—A Gentleman. with many years’ experience, is OPEN to 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT to Edit, Sub-Edit, or Manage. Practically ac- 

quainted with Wood Engraving and all Illustration F eS8ES. ddress 
Literary, 71, Fifth Avenue, Queen's Park, Kilbarn, N.W. 











REPORTER.—Five years’ experience on 








8 
A Provincial Daily. Quick, accurate, and reliable. Highest refer- 
ences ; age 24.—F., 24, Sale-street, t, Derby. 





RANCE.—The A THEN XU M.—Subscriptions 

received for France—Twelve Months. 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 

able in advance to J. G. F M, Paris, 8, Rue des 
Capucines ; Cannes, 59, Rue d’Antibes. 


DITORIAL ASSISTANT.—WANTED, by a Pub- 
lishing house, a GENTLEMAN of education and literary acquire- 
ments to ASSIST in EDITORIAL WOKK. One who has been accustomed 
to Judge MSS. and to Prepare and Revise Works for Press ferred. 
Communications strictly confidential —Address Pvecisuear, L. M., care 
of Messrs. Godden, Holme & Co., Solicitors, 34, Old Jewry, London, E.c. 


DITOR WANTED, of sound Church of England 

principles, for TWO smail WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. One with 

a knowledge of Temperance Work preferred. Must be experienced in 

Press duties —Apply by letter. stating full particulars of antecedents and 
salary required, to M.A., 4, Ruskin- road, Tottenham. 


ENRY ROMEIKE’S AGENCY, 17, South- 
ampton-row, High Holbora, for Press Notices on any Subject, 
collected from all British, the leading Colonial, and Foreign Papers. 
Invaluable to Authors, Artists, Actors, and Exhibitors for Reviews and 
Criticism. Terms very moderate. 














I ALF-SHARE of first-class TRADE JOURNAL 

FOR SALE. Its success being now an estiblished fact, 3,000/ 
to 4,000 per annum certain can easily be made. Purchase-money can 
remain in abeyance pending results of the next three or six months.— 
Address H. 8. 447, Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Property. beg to announce that they 


have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal. 
C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT (ten beng chief clerk to ‘Messrs. Rivington).— 
Advice given as to the best m of P 
examined en behalf of Sone nod Transfer of Literary Property 
et Bo conducted. Safe Opinions ‘ree, Patermont years’ ae 


val, F . 














UDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL SCHOOL and 

MEC get INSTITUTE.—WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER 
in the SCHOOL R Lowest qualification, Art Class Tescher's 
papery me Salary about 85/. per year. Applications must be sent in 
on or before Wednesday, April 15.—Further p»rticulars may be obtained 
from AUSTIN KEEN, Secretary 


LONDON MATRICULATION.—Thorough, Com- 
plete, and Successful TUITION by CORKESPONDENCE on 
moderate terms.—B terms.—Bacuecor or Ants anp SclENcs, 42, Ainger-road, N. w. 








THE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY.—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
Resident and Daily Governesses. Teachers of Languages. Music, Singing, 
Painting, &c. Madame Aubert'’s Governess List and List of Schools, 
Families receiving Boarders, &c., price 3d.; by post 3jd.—168, Regent- 
street, 


I eect CAPELLE, HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 
lass EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
Unlimited Diet 





DIES. eo Professors ; Comfortabie ony 
——. references. Inclusive terms, Sixty Guineas 


CANADA and TASMANIA.—OCCUPATION for 

PUPILS on selected Stock and Grain Farms in Canada, Tasmania, 

and United States. — free. —Forp, Rarusons & Co., 21, Fins- 
bury-pavement, London. 

EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIEs), 

8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 16th, 1885. 
B SHADWELL, Hoa. Bee. 











EIDELBERG UNIVERSI TY. — Young Men 
intending to Study or to follow a Preparatory Course can find 
HOME a TUITION at Dr. 0. CASPARLI'S,. Professor of the Univer- 
sity, ee in his own house in the best part of the town (Anlage 31). 
—Apply for references and terms to TnU nner & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate- 
hill, London. 


{RANCE.—An English Gentleman (Cambridge 

Graduate) and his Wife are willing to RECEIVE in their House, 

near Poictiers,a FEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of Learning 

French or continuing Special Studies, for which the University affurds 

facilities.—For prospectuses, references, &c., apply to Mr. A. Hotpen, 
Bookseller, 48, Church-street, Liverpool. 


ESTMINSTER “SCHOOL 


There will BEGIN, on TUESDAY, April 7,an EXAMINATION to fill 
up SIX VAC ANCIES on the F oundation. Several Exhibitions will also 
be offered to competitors at the same tim 

For full details application should “4 made to the Hrap Masrre, 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 











PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC AND INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE 
EXAMINATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
IOLOGY.—A COURSE of TWENTY 
LECTURES and Forty Days’ Practical Work, dealing with the 
Zoological Portion of the University Pass Schedule. under the direction 
of Professor LANKESTER, will Commence on MAY 5th, at University 
College, Gower-street. FRAOTICAL, WORK Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, from 2 to5. LECTUKES: Tuesday and ‘Churs- 
day. from i2tol. Fee, Seven Guise for both. 

N.B.—A Course of Lectures and Twenty Days’ Practical Work in the 
Botanical Portion of the University Pass Schedule is conducted during 
May, June, and July, by Professor OLIVEK.—Apply at the College for 
further information. 
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T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

FILLING UP about SIX VACANCIES on the Foundation will be 

held on the 17th APRIL.—For information apply te the Bursar, St. 
Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


x 
ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough PREPARA- 
ION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from 7 to 14. The 
a is exceptionally healthy, and within easy reach of London 
hi use is large an i comfortable, — extensive Grounds and Play- 
fields. The | i are under the immediate super- 
intendence of = Meads Master’s Wife, and the Boys have all the 
comforts of hom 
During the Tast ten years ert one Boys have taken good places at 
Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, 
Marlborough, Uppingham, Clifton, and Wellington. 
Backward and Delicate Boys receive individual and special tuition. 
Terms moderate.—For Prospectus ay references apply to Mr. Davip 
Munro, Hillside, Elstree, near Londo: 


B EXHILL (near St. Leonards), ), SUSSEX, 
HOLMWOOD, PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Principal—E. OWEN BURBIDGE, B.A., 
Prizeman of Lond. Univ. and of Univ. Coll. Lond.. and late Secend 
Master of the Proprietary School, Gravesend. 

Every effort is made to ensure the thorough education as well as the 
comfort and health of the pupils. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
Preparation for the University Locals, Matriculation, &c. 

Of the Seventeen Candidates prepared by Mr. Burbidge at Gravesend 
for the last Cambridge Local, Sixteen passed, Nine being in Honours. 
List of other successes on application. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 


SUMMER SESSION, 1885. 

Lectures and Clinical Instruction in the Wards will commence on 
May Ist. A Scholarship, value 25/., will be offered for competition to 
Students commencing their Medical Education in May. The Examina- 
tion will be in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural Science, and will com- 
mence on April 29th. Two Entrance {Scholarships, of the annual value 
of 251. and 20l. respectively, tenable for Two Years, and a Science 
Scholarship, value 501., will be offered for competition at the beginning 
of the Winter Session. 

For Prospectus, containing particulars as to other Scholarships, 
Resident Appointments, Fees, &c., apply to the Dean or the Resident 
Medical Officer, at the Hospital. ANDREW cl ARK, Dean. 














mo. AUTHORS _and PUBLISHERS. 


MESSRS. J. 8. VIRTUE & CO. 0. Limitea, beg to announce that they 
Sp prt to make special terms with Authors or Publishers for the 
ot the ENGRAVINGS, with few exceptions, which have appeared 
in the earlier series of the Art Journal, when books are entrusted to 
them for manufacture. They have every facility for the production of 
books at their offices, where Printing of all kinds, Engraving, Repro- 
ductions, Electrotyping, Stereotyping, Bookbinding, &c.. are carried on 
extensively. A great saving of time and expense is effected by their 
printing and binding books in one establishment The Collection 
comprises many thousand Engravings, and impressions may be seen 
at their Offices 
J. 8. Virtue & Co. Limited, 294, City-road, London. 


YO PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & BONS, Printers of the Builder, Truth, 
Knowledge, Health, Review, Merchant and Manufacturer, Printing Times, 
the Furniture Gazette, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities ‘they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNC- 
TUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illus- 
trated or Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals 
for either Printing or Frinting and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 
street, London, 


FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
COPIES of REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare Works from the Print-Room, British Museum. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Kelation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 








NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


Now ready, 

FIRST ISSUE of REPRODUCTIONS in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE 
of 349 PAINTINGS, comprising 284 COPIES FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
and 65 COPIES BRITISH SCHOOL 

The 284 Copies of Foreign Masters consist of 243 Subjects, large size, 
at 12s. each ; and 41 Subjects, smaller, at 6s. each; and will issue every 
two months till complete, in parts | containing about 25 Subjects. Price 
to Subscribers for the set, 10s. and 5s. each respectively. 


The British School will issue in five parts, each containing 13 Subjects 
ch. 


at 12s. each; or to Subscribers for the set, 10s. eac 
Now ready, 
Vol. III, TURNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM,’ 


price Four Guineas. 

“ The distinguishing character of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their 
cost is an important element, and especially for all in which it is 
desirable, for educational reasens, to keep before the eyes either of 
children or of adults the most arctaged a of natural or of 
ideal beauty.’’—Times, September 4th, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 








Terms of Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Liurrep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street, W.; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


OPOGRAPHICAL PRINTS. —Devonshire, Hamp- 

Shire, Yorkshire, Kent, Surrey, Essex, Gloucestershire, and all 

the other English Counties; also Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. FOR 
SALE.—Apply D. Cause, 87, Park-street, Camden Town, N. WwW 








ATALOGUE (No. 56) of STANDARD BOOKS 
in Literature. Fine Arts, Freemasonry, Folk-lore, &c., free on 
application. —J. H. Fower, Bookseller, Leicester. 


EOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE.—A New De- 
scriptive Catalogue of 72 pages of Maps and Books Published or Sold 

by Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W., is now ready, post free 
for Twopence in Stamps. 








CURIOUS, OLD, AND RARE BOOKS, 
Just published (pp. 52, 8vo.), very interesting 


NATALOGUE (No. XVII.) of SCARCE and 
VALUABLE BOOKS in all Classes, including Greek and Latin 
Classics in fine old calf and vellum bindings. French Literature, Early 
English and Scottish Literature, Ballads and Songs, History and An- 
tiquities, Rare Old Pamphlets, Literary Curiosities, Lilustrated Books, &c. 
Post free on application to 
Gronce P. Jounston, 33, George-street, Edinburgh. 


ON HUNDRED and SEVENTEEN VOLUMES 

f the BANNATYNE CLUB FOR SALE, price 1751., containing 
the Cartularies, Black Book of Taymouth, and all the most valuable 
Publications issued by that Society.—Address, by letter, H. J., Athenwum 
Club, Pall Mall, 5.W. 


GPECIALITY a - and “NOV ELTY. 


BERNHD. OLLENDORFF'S 
FASHIONABLE EMBOSSED SATIN BIRTHDAY AND OTHERCARDS, 
Artistic Designs, consisting of Figures and Flowers, Velvet Edelweiss. 
To be had of all Stationers and Fancy Repositories. 

“Mr. Ollendorff can, lthink, claim the greatest originality for some 
of his cards.” —Truth, December 11th. 

**Some on plain satin, and others in partly embossed coloured satin, 
are really excelleut, and worth special mention.”’— Queen, Nov. 29th, 


XN ENERAL GORDON.—Beautiful OLEOGRA PH 
ti PORTRAIT of the HERO of KHARTOUN. Size, 9 by 12} inches. 
Price Sixpence. 
Published by Bennup. OLtenvorrr. To be had of all Stationers. 


A SONG of GALLANT GORDON. 
Written by R. P. SCOTT, 
Composed by EMIL LEONARDI. 
With Oleograph Portrait. Price 3s. 
Published by W. J. Willcocks & Co., 63, Berners-street, W.; and 
Bernhd. Ollendorff, 4, Jewin-street, E.C. 
To be had of all Musicsellers. 
N.B.—Half the profits arising from the sale of this Song will be given 
to the Mansion House Gorden Memorial Fund. 


P R M R 
Beautiful Memorial Card of England's Great Patriot 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 

‘* In Peace with Honour shall his ashes rest.’’ 

With View of Hughenden Manor. Price 6d. 

Also 
Portrait, View of Hughenden Manor, and specially written Words and 
Music on tastefully designed and printed mount. 

Price ls. 6d.; in Renaissance Cover, Satin lined, 4s. 
Published by *Bernhd. Ollendorff, 4, Jewin-street, E.C. 

To be had of all Stationers. 

N.B.—Half the profits arising from the sale of these Cards will be 
given to the Fund for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Soldiers 
and Sailors killed in the Egyptian War. 

ARODIES. — PARODIES. — PARODIES, 

HAMILTON’S COLLECTION of PARODIES, published Monthly, 
price Sixpence, contains Hundreds of the most amusing Parodies on 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Hood, Bret Harte, E. A. Poe, and ‘* My Mether.”’ 

Reeves & Turner, Strand ; Gilbert & Field, Gracechurch-street ; and all 
Booksellers. 


TUDIOS, facing St. Paul's School Gardens, North 

ght, extensive frontage, will be BUILT to SUIT ARTISTS’ 

REQUIREMENTS. Houses available for Schools, &c.—Apply to Messrs. 
Gisss & Fiew (Limited), Cedars Estate Office, West Kensington. 
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O BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, and the LEGAL 

PROFESSION.—HOUSES TO BE LET, rent 601. ; twenty minutes 

only from Temple Station. Trains every few minutes. Five Bed and 

Dressing Rooms, Bath-Reom, Three Reception-Rooms, excellent Servants’ 

Offices, small Garden, gravel soil, healthy situation.—Apply to Gises & 
Frew, Cedars Estate Office, West Kensington, 


TLEMEN’S RESIDENCES at moderate 

Rentals, West Kensington (opposite the Station); frequent trains 
to City and West-End. St. Paul’s School, erected in the locality, affords 
exceptional advantages to sons of residents. Every modern improve- 
ment, fitted bath (hot and cold); first-class sanitary arrangements. 
Rents, 80/. to 100.—Apply to Ginss & Few, Cedars Estate Office, West 
Kensington, W. 
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Sales by Auction 


The Wines of the late Mrs. WILLIAM LONGMAN. 


na ‘ TS 
WN ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, Kimg-street, St. James’s-square, on bo onan 
April 14, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Executors), about 
Dozens of fine old WINES, the Property of Mrs. WILLIAM LONG. 

MAN, deceased. late of Ashlyns Hall, Herts, and 36, Hyde Park-square, 
including pale Oloroso, Manzanilla, and old golden 'Sherry—Port of the 
vintages of 1867, 18 70, 1872, and 1875, of Cockburn & Thompson and 
Croft's shipping—Claret, Chateau Margaux and Chateau Latour Carnet 
of 1865, Latour of 1877, St. Christoly, &c.— Hock of 1868, Chablis— 
Champagne of 1878, Irroy and Mumm s— Marsala, Madeira, and 
Liqueurs. Also 100 Dozens of fine Wines, Port, Claret, and Champagnes, 
the Property of a NOBLEMAN, &c. 

Samples may be had, on paying for the same, one week preceding the 
Sale, and Catalogues at Messrs. Cunistiz, Manson & Woops's Offices, 8, 
King-street, St. James's-square, 8. W. 





The Service of Plate of the late Sir EDWARD MAR 
v ELTON, Bart. Woop 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, a: 
their Great Rooms, King street, St. James's-square, on FRIDAY. 
April 17, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the iwoon al the valuable 
SERVICE of PLATE of Sir EDWARD MARWOOD ELTON, 
deceased, removed from Widworthy Court, Honiton, comprising a hand. 
some Monteith—a Pair of Ice Pails—Table Candlesticks—Tea 
Coffee Pots—Tea Kettles—Sauce Boats—Saltcellars—handsome Waiters 
—Three Dozen Dinner Plates and Twelve Soup Plates—Sets of Silyer 
Dishes—Soup Tureens—Entrée Dishes—and a large number of Forks 
and Spoons. 


The Collection of Pictures of the late Sir EDWARD 
MARWOOD ELION, Bart, 


- 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, 
April 18, at 1 o'clock’ precisely (by order of the Re the valuable 
COLLECTION of PICTURES of Sir EDWARD MARWOOD ELTON, 
t., dec . removed from Widworthy Court, Honiton, including an 
important Work of Solomon Ruysdael, and good examples of the Italian, 
Dutch, Flemish, French, and Early English Schools. 


The Collection ot Pictures of aes late Rev. J, FULL ER 
RUSSELL, B.C.L, F.S.A. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, a 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
April 18, at 2 o’clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of EARLY 

FLEMISH, and GERMAN and Tag Boge 5 RES, the Pro- 
perty of the late Rev. J. FULLER RU SSELL B.C.L. F.S8. A. most of 
which are described in Dr. Waagen’s work, ‘ Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain,’ and in ‘Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great Britain,’ the 
Supplement peers eae examples of 


ESSRS. 








A. Altdorfe: e Bruyn Giotto B. da Siena 
8. Aretino P. Cavallini Q. Matsys School of Siena 
T. di Bartolo A. Diirer J. de Patenier Lo Spagna 
G. di Bondone B. a a 8. di Pietro M. Wohilgemuth 


A. Borgognone z=. 

Also Fourteen Pic sana oy ates da Siena, painted for the High [Altar 
rirhgees Croce at Florence, and other works of the Flemish and German 
Schools. 





Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, Porcelain, and Objects of Art 
of the late MARCHIONESS of LONDONDERRY, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AU sea af at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. Jame¢’s-square, on AY, 

April 20, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Executors), ANC ENT 

and MODERN PICTURES, Water-Colour Drawings. Porcelain, and 

Objects of Art, the Property ‘of the late Most Hon. ELIZABETH, MAR- 
CHIONESS of | LONDONDERR RY. 


The Collection of Ola W "edgwood of T. SHADFORD 
WALKER, Esq 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE MAN SON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
April 22, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock precisely, the COLLECTION 
of OLD WEDGWOOD of T SHADF ORD WALKER, Esq., of Liverpool, 
comprising a series of 137 Portraits—5 Plaques and Medaliions—Vases— 
Busts—a large Homeric Vase on square plinth, black and white—a com- 
plete set of the Chessmen designed by Fiaxman—and other specimens in 
et a 7 body in all known colours, many of them engraved in Mete- 
yard's * Life of Wedgwood,’ frum the Sibson and other Collections, and 
exhibited at the Liverpool Exhibition of Old Wedgwood, 1879. Also a 
fine series of 104 Portraits and 93 Medallions by James Tassie, &c. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. A limited 
number, containing photographs of 255 Lots, price lis. each. 


The Collection “J Pictures, Drawings, and Sculpture of the late 
ECRGE SCHLOTEL, Esq. 
& WOODS 


ESSRS. “CHRISTIE, MANSON 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
April 25, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Executors), the very 
choice COLLECTION of MODEKN PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS formed by GEORGE SCHLOTEL, Esq., deceased, late of 
Essex Lodge, Brixton, comprising about 120 Works ef the highest class, 
chiefly of cabinet size, and including among the Pictures very fine 
rg of R. Ansdell, R.A., T. 8. Cooper, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A 
w. Dobson, R.A., A. Elmore, R.A., T. Faed, R.A., W. P. Frith, 
R.A vF. ‘Goodall, R.A. = Horsley, R.A., 3 “F. Lewis, KA. D. Maclise, 
R.A. J. Philli , 2. Pickersgill, K.A., D. Rober .A., E. M. 
Ward, R.A., T. ‘Webster, Ta. J. B. Burgess, ‘ARA., E. Nicol, ARA., 
C. Baxter, J. R. Dicksee, W. Duffield, G. Lance, W. ‘Linnell, sen., Miss 
Mutrie. The Drawings include very important and beautiful Works of 
y J Ig anaes R.A., Sir J. Gilbert, R.A., F. Goodall, —_ 
E. Miliais, R.A., P. ¥. ‘Sie RA, D. Roberts, R.A. C.8 














held. "RA. Turner, R.. 

G. Cattermole ‘oster W. H. Hunt T. M. Richardson 
D. Cox >. Haag W. Hunt F. Tayler 

E. Duncan a Haghe J. Linnell F. W. Topham 
C, Fielding J. Holland 8. Prout H. B. Willis 


The Works of Foreign Schools include very choice a gs of Rota 

nheur, Henriette Browne, J. Dyckmans, E. Frére, J. L. Gérome, 

L. Gallait, De Haas, P. Knarren, Koekkoek. H. Merle, Se, Ruiperez, 

Schlesinger, Seignac, Trayer, and Verboeckhoven. Also some beautiful 

Modern Italian Sculpture, 

Musical Library, Collection of Musical Portraits and Prints 
connected with Music, §c, 


. ° 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, naggrong  aggot bet. a m 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, and Following Day, minw cass 
1 o'clock precisely, an Extensive and Vaiuabie LIBRARY of MUEIC, 
including the RESIDUE of the COLLECTION of the late Sir JOHN 
GOSS, mostly bearing Autographs—Works on the History and Theory of 
Music—Cathedral Services—Anthems—Publications of various Societies, 
&c. ; also the Collection of Musical Portraits and Prints connected with 
Music, the Property of the late GEORGE BENSON, E 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Theological Library, and Miscellaneous Books in all Classes. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


ON, at their House, s. ae a, wae C., on 
THURSDAY, — ril 16, and Follow tes past 
1 o’elock precisely ,a Small THEOLOGICAL. LisRARY, ey MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, including the Writings 
of the most celebrated English Divines—Knight's Pictorial England— 
Martineau’s History of the Peace—Pickering’s Aidine Poets—Merivale’s 
Romans under the Empire—Books on Banking and the Currency—Sets 
of Magazines and Scientific Periodicals, &c. 

talogues in preparation. 





The Works of the late J. A. HOUSTON, R.S.A. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on W EDNESDAY, 
April = ay Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the REMAINING 
wo: of J. A. HOUSTON, R.S.A., deceased, comprising upwards of 
One uaseen and Thirty Water- Colour Drawings, Views in England, 
Wales, and Scotland—a large number of Studies in Oil of Landscapes 
and Figures— and a few finished Pictures, Engravings, Books of Prints, 
&c. Alsoa Collection of English Armour, principally of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries—yarious Costumes—Italian Tapestry—and other 
Artistic Accessories, 





HOLY TRINITY RECTORY, GUILDFORD. 
R. GEORGE DREWITT is instructed by the 


Executors ef the late Rev. E. F. TOWER, M.A., to SELL by AUC 
TION as above, on WEDNESDAY, April 8, at 1 30 p.a., the HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, the valuable LIBRARY of BOOKs, including Manning 
and Bray’s History of Surrey, 3 vols.—Brayley and Warford's Surrey, 
4 vols.—Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 3 vols.—Aiford’s Greek Testament, 
4 vols. — Ellicott's a bye es Commentary, 5 vols. — History of 
Oxford University, ls.—History of Cambridge University, 2 vols.— 
and Works by Teutkin, “Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, F. W. Robertson, 
Vaughan, Tennyson, 

Catalogues can be had of the AucrionzeR, 94, High-street, Guildford, 
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FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific Apparatus, §c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT. April 10, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, several cing amend 
MICROSCOPES—Obdjects for same—Telescopes—Operaand Race G: 
_—Pphotographic Apparatus, including Cameras and 
the best-known Makers—Rolling Presses—Printing % 
—An expensive Air-Purp—Chemical Appliances in variety—Dissolving- 
View Lanterns and Slides—a small quantity of Derby China and Miscel- 
taneous Property. 
On view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Natural History Specimens. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY, 

April 13, at hal#-past 12 o’cloc Seg the COLLECTION of SHELLS 
formed by the date Mr. HENNAH. of Newport, Isie of Wight—Birds’ 
gegs—Birds in Cases—1,500 Humming and other showy Bird-Skins— 
Insects—Heads and Horns—Minerals and Fossils—and other Natural 
History Speci several Mah y and other Cabinets, &c. 

On view from 10 till 4the Saturdry priorand morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had 


The LY NCES, Narborough-road, near Leicester. 
‘HE Executors of the late T. H. KINTON, Esq., 


have favoured Mr. FRED LANGHAM with instractions to SELL 
by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the residence as above, on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, April l4th, 15th, 16th; 
and 17th, the whole of the valuable 
COLLECTION of ART OBJECTS, 
including a magnificent Assortment of rare Florentine Bronzes—costly 
farble and Alabaster Scu!pture—Old China and Porcelain of the most 
scarce description, comprising Specimens of Uriental, Dresden. Sévres, 
Herlin, Chelsea, Worcester, &c.—Crystal and Venetian Glass—C. irvings 
in lvery, Jade, Boxwood, and Oak—Old Silver and Gilt Keliguaires— 
Limoges. Cloisonné, and other Enamels—Ormolu Figures—Jewelled 
Tazza—Portrait on Ivory by R. Cosway, R.A.—Decorative Art Furniture 
of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI, periods—a Grand Collection of Oil Paint- 
ings by the most eminent Old and Modern Masters—Kare Etchings— 
together with the truly valuable Library of Books, comprising a Selec- 
tion of Choice and Rare Literature—about 600 Ounces of Silver—choice 
Wines; also the major portion of the substantial Household Furniture 
and Effects. 








Catalogues, ls. each, now ready. 
On view Thursday and Friday, April 9th and 10th, from 10 to 4 o'clock 
each day. Admission by Catalogue only 
Auctioneer’s Offices: Estate Auction Mart, Belvoir-street, Leicester. 








BLAckwoon's MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1885. 
No. DCCCXXXIV., price 2s. 6d. 
Contents, 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part 1. 
A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. 
The PICTURES of RICHARD DOYLE. 


An ANGLER’S GARLAND. The Angler’s April—The Angler’s Wish— 
Song from * The Compleat Angler.’ 


The WATERS of HERCULES. Part 9. 


REMINISCENCES of SIR HERBERT STEWART. By a Brother 
Officer. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. Epidemics and Alcohol — An 
Anecdote, Science versus Fiction—Prices of Food, Ditto of Men— 
Men above Price—America and Dynamite—Penaities and Assize 
Gossip, with a Look at the Clock. 


RUSSIA in SEARCH of a FRONTIER. 
The FALL of KHARTOUM and its CONSEQUENCES, 
Ww illiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, price 3s. Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s. post fees, 


M I N D, No. XXXVITI. 


HALLUCINATIONS. E. Gurney. 
PROF. SIDGWICK’S UTILITARIANISM. Rev. H. Rashdall. 
SPACE and TOUCH. E. Montgomery. 
With Discussion, Critical Notices, &c. 
Williams & nee, London and Edinburgh. 











Now ready, for APRIL, price 6s. 
TRE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 162. 


Contents. 
The ALEXANDRIAN TYPE of CHRISTIANITY. 
COUNT CAVUUR'S LETTERS. 
The SUNDAY CLOSING BILL for ENGLAND. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
The TEACHING of the APOSTLES. 
RELIGION in LONDON. 
TORYISM of the last HALF-CENTURY. 
POLITICAL REVIEW of the QUARTER. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





NAaeenp 


= 








London: Hodder & » 7, row. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, for 
APRIL, 1885. 2s. 6d. 


The RUSSIAN ADVANCE in CENTRAL ASIA, 
Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B. 


An ahem MSTICS. 
Hobart P: 
z By Colonel on Warlow. 
A SCHEME for IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
The BLACK DEATH in EAST ANGLIA. 
Jessopp. 


(With a Map.) By 


By Sir Samuel Wilson. 
(Concluded.) By Rev. Dr. 


The COMPARATIVE STUDY of GHOST STORIES. By Andrew Lang. 
IN CASE of INVASION. By Archibald Forbes. 


The PRCPER SYMPATHY between FRANCE and ENGLAND. By 
Mons. Joseph Keinach. 


The EASTERN PEDIMENT of the PARTHENON. 
The SUN’S CORONA. By William Huggins. 

A SHORT TRACT upon OATHS. By Sir Stephen de Vere, Bart. 
MARIVAUX. By Malle. Blaze de Bury. 


GORDON at GRAVESEND: a Personal Reminiscence. 
Stannard. 


SINCE 1880. By the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, MP. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


By Dr. Waldstein. 


By Arthur 


Monthly, price Ha!f-a-Crown, 


YHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





Contents for APRIL. 
A COMMENT on CHRISTMAS. By Matthew Arnold. 
RUSSIA and the AF — FRONTIER. By Major-General Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid 
The ae versus t the MAN: 
. A Criticism of Mr. Spencer. 

2 Kejoinder. By Herbert Spence; 
The WOMEN of SHAKESPEARE. mop Protease Edward Dowden. 
ON = PRESENT LOW PRICES and THEIR CAUSES. By William 

owler, M.P. 
STYLE in LITERATURE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
mee 5: —_ the SOUDAN: 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 

: B Captain Lovett Cameron. 
eg aaa LIFE and THOUGHT in GREECE. By Claude 

yincent. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 

1. Apologetic Theology. By Prebendary Row. 

2. Modern History. By Professor Creighton. 

3. General Literature. 

Isbister & Co. - Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


4 Emile de Laveleye. 


AR and ADMIRALTY OFF ICES (Revised 
Design).—See the BUILDER for this week (price 4d.; by pos 
44d.; Annual Subscription, 19s.); also View of Westminster Hall Woot} 
Design for a Municipal Mansion (Soane Medallion eens Har- 
bours and Docks—Stone-Working Machinery, by M. Powis Baie—Some 
Celebrated Timber Roofs—Lecture by Professor T. Roger Smith—Letter 
from Paris—Students’ Co'umn, &c. 
46, Catherine-street; and all Newsmen. 





THIS DAY IS 


THE ROY 


PUB LISHED, 


AL MATL: 


ITS CURIOSITIES AND ROMANCE. 


By JAMES WILSON HYDE, 
Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLAckwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





WESLEY COLLE 


GE, SHEFFIELD. 


(Affiliated to the London University, 1844. ) 
GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN—The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D. F.R.8., &c. 
Heap MASTER—H, M. SHERA, Esq., M.A. LL.D. 
SeconD MasteR—C. J. SCOTT, Esq., M.A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). 


First MATHEMATICAL MASTER—THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. Wrangler (Camb.). 
And Twenty Assistant Masters and Professors. 


In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and © 


ial Subj 





the Modern Languages of "Euro; 
Accomplished Professors. 
e Rev. W. H. 


BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, 


pe, Hebrew, and Syriac, Vocal and on en Music, and Drawing, are taught by 
DALLINGER, LL.D. F.R.8., has undertaken the Fy peed of NATURAL SCIENCE; and gives 


Weekly Lectures and Class Instructions in Practical ZOOLOGY, BOTAN 
CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (ist on Nat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford; and a 


Course of Lectures on PHYSICS is delivered each Term by A. H. 


worth, in the aggregate, 300/. a year. 

The JUNIOR SCHOOL is in excellent efficiency. 
Trained Masters. CHEMISTRY, R. W. LANCASTER, 
£sq., Bac, Mus, ——- 


ALLEN, Esq., F.C.8. SCHOLARSHIPS are AWARDED 


Permanent Staff—T. 8. COX, Esq., B.A. (London), and three other 
Esq., B.A. (Oxon.); MUSIC and SINGING, E, H 


rospectuses may be obtained by application to the Governor or Head Master. 


H. MIDDLETON, 


The SPRING TERM will commence on TUESDAY, April 28th, 





“ A wonderful monthly for the money.""—Builder. 


THE AR JOURNAL 
monthly. 


Reduced to 1s. 6d. mon 
Contents for APRIL, 
The COURTSHIP of WILLIAM boy of onenen, Line 
By J. and L. Godfrey, after D. W. Wynfi ae 
LONDON CLUB-LAND. By Joseph ht egy Tilastrated. 
IN ARDEN. By Rose Kingsley. With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 


FIELD SPORTS in ART. I. The Mammoth Hunter. By Richard 
Jefferies. Lilustrated. 


MACHINE-MADE ART. By Lewis F. Day. Illustrated. 
The SARLY MADONHAS of RAPHAEL. By Henry Wallis, R.W.S. 
us! le 


A NOVEL NECKLET. Illustrated. 

COLIN HUNTER, A R.A. By Walter Armstrong. Illustrated. 
The MOORISH DANCE. By Helen Zimmern. Illustrated. 
ART NOTES, EXHIBITIONS, and REVIEWS. 


The Art Journal Office, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





Now ready, 233 pp. small post 8vo. with Pian, price 5s. 
VISITOR'S GUIDE to SIENA and SAN 


GIMIGNANO. ByJ. L, BEVIR, M.A., Author of‘ The Visitor's 
Guide to one. 4 


ondon: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 9d. 


THE CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE of WALES, ABERYSTWYTH, Session 1884-5. 


J. E. Cornish, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


RAVELLERS from EUSTON to BIRMINGHAM, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, &c.; Travellers from 
Euston to the North, and all the Chief Towns of Scotland; Traveilers 
from Euston to North Wales, Dublin, and all the Chief Towns of Ireland, 
will find in the POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE all the Stations and 
Trains contained in the corresponding Tables of the OFFICIAL GUIDE, 
but on a new and perfectly intelligible plan. One Penny Monthiy. At 
all Bookstalis on the Line, Newsagents, &c Wyma & Son, Publishers. 














Now ready, Ninth  Battion, 2s. 6d. post free, 
OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 
of Cure, with Cases. By J, W. FOAKES, M.D. 


** We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to the new practice of Dr. es. This really great is 





extremely simple.’’—Morning Advertiser. 
“The of gout ded ‘s sound and rational.” 
Medical Press and Circular. 
* We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.’ 


Christian Werld. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





FOR GENERAL READERS, 
10s. 6d. Lilustrated, 
AMMALIAN DESCENT. The Hunterian Lec- 
tures for 1884. By Prof. W. KITCHEN PARKER, F.R.8. 


“The first attempt to Po ularize the science of Com tive Embry- 
ology....Prof. Parker's delightful style... -Combines the vigour of 
enthusiastic science with genuine “unspo ees +»-To future 
generations his name will be a landmark.”’—Nat: 


London : Charles Griffin & Co. Suaneennin Strand. 





Fifth Edition, wae” a pape covers, price ls.; post free, 1s. 3d.; 
loth gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


UT HORSHIP AND PUBLICATION, 


A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 
lishing, Lp neniear~ &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix 





“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 
y possess. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great secdancrnretanssettse wc. 
HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 
BIBLE. With Copio and ( 
By the sy J. 1. MOMBERT, D. D. Crown 8vo0. t+ cloth, ._~ 
“is brings together not in any single work 
— 8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-rew, Lendon. 


HA RL E 8 DA B&B Win. 


A Memoir 
7 Piraserett tions. 

















to th 

Transactions. Price 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. bade pane has done well in reprinting his paper, which, though 
ery short, is perhaps the most accurate account omy has been nm pub- 

lished of the! lite of the illustrious naturalist. 
“A very delicate and faithful piece of work.” Ozford. “Magazine. 
** A succinct biography.” —Ki 
Senden: Tribner & Co. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


ROOEMIA GRAECA: an Elementary Greek 
a ow. » W. YOUNG, M.A. e 
“A capi ection teresting passages in prose verse.” 
6 Dublin Evening Mail. 
“No better book could be put in the hands of advancing young 
scholars.’’—Professor F. A. Paley, M.A 
« Far superior to any book of The kind I know.”—Dr. L. Schmit. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stati ’ Hall-court. 








Ninth Edition, large 8vo. pp. 722, cloth, 8s. post free, 


JHOM@OPATHIO DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN. By 
H. PULTE, M.D. poe. — Important Additions, by 
WASHINGTON —- L.R.C.P. 
The most complete popular work on h medi- 
cine, specially mdapted for emigrants “and others unable to obtain any 
professional advice 





James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 





In 5 vols. post 8vo. cloth, phy se rhie  iy oy of all the Species, 4/. ; 
BRITISH CONCHOLOGY: an Account of the 


ee which now Inhabit the British Isles and the Surrounding 
Seas, with 


culars of their Habits and Distribution. By J.G@WYN 
JEFFREYS, R.8. 


LL.D. F. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row! 


Demy 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 
THE ETRUSCANS; WERE THEY CELTS? A 
Contribution to the Study of the Etruscan Btruscan Problem. By JOHN 
em, 54. F.B.8. (N.8.W.), Associate Victoria Institute of Great 
‘*A marvel of ingenuity and learning.’’—Scotsman. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co 
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M®&: HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. 2ls. 

- CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7s. 
POLITICAL INSTITULIONS. 12s. 
The DATA of ETHICS. 8s. 
Other Works. 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition. Syo, 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
— The SAME. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 2vols. New Edition. 1és. 
ESSAYS. Third Series. 8s. 


2 vols. 56s. 


MR, HERBERT SPENCER'S PAMPHLETS. 
HE MAN versus the STATE. Paper Covers, 


price ls.; or on better paper in cloth, price 2s. 6d 


'NHE PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE: REASONS 
for DISSENTING from it. By HERBERT a (Repub- 
lished from ‘ ‘Ihe Classification of the Sciences,’ &c., 1864. 


Also Mr. SPENCER'S 


ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled and 
Abst: good by Prof. DUNCAN. Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. 
peed Fo boards. 1!. English, 18s.—2. Ancient American Races, 
i3.—3. Lowest wee Negritus, Polynesians, 18s.—4. African Races, I6s. 
= Asiatic Races, 18s. —6. American Races, 18s.—7. Hebrews and 
Pheenicians, 21s.—8. French Civilization, 30s. 
A Detailed List of Mr. Spencer's Works may be had on application 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


(COnsEILLE’S LE CID. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by LEON DELBOS, M.A., of King’s College, 
London. FRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS, No. 5. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
RENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LEON DELBOS, M.A., 
of King’s College. 


1. RACINE. Les Plaideurs. 1s. 6d. 
2. CORNEILLE. Horace. 1s. 6d, 
3. CORNEILLE. Cinna. ls, 6d, 


4, MOLIERE. Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 1s. 6d. 


“Com id with other books having the same aim, these books de- 
serve very favourable mention. For the notes are well selected ; they 
never commit the capital fault of tre-passing on the province of the 
grammar or the dictionary, and so pandering to the pupil’s laziness ; and 
they are, moreover, generally well expressed and to the point.”’ 

Saturday Review. 

Ay enor tetas pee 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 

20, Sout! bh Frederick-street, Edinbu rgh. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


——~>— 


New Series of 3s. 64. Novels. Ad ali Booksellers’. 
1. GEOFFREY STIRLING. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

“** Geoffrey 6 me a in a remarkable degree the many qualities 
which design Mrs dams as one of the best of our feminine 
novelists.’’—Morning Post. 
2. MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

“ There are, we take “4 few living writers as capable of work of this 
kind.” —Pall Mall Ga 

* Carefully written, thoughtful, and high-toned.’’— Atheneum. 

3. The DEATH SHOT. By Captain Mayne Reid. 


4. The FLAG of DISTRESS, By Captain Mayne 
5. DAISY DARLING. By E. Spencer Churchill. 


“It is brimming over with quaint and lively humour.’ 
Wi a Review. 
“Brilliant, refined, and most amusing.’’— Vanity Fu 
6. The PRIMA DONNA. By Sarah Williams 
(“ SADIE”). 
7. JASMINE LEIGH. By Fraser Tytler. 
“ A work of art from which all our novelists, with one or two excep- 
--Not a stroke is blurred.’ 
Westminster Review. 





tions, might take a lesson.. 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. In3vols. [This day. 
By Mrs. EDMUND BKOGER, Author of ‘ Southwark and its Story.’ 


ELFRICA: a Romance ofthe Twelfth Century. 


**On the rocky billows of court intrigue, clerical foibles, strong men’s 
loves and follies, their arts and aims, gentle women’s pastimes, and 
daily doings.”— pase a Review. 

E RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON INDIA. 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. By 


oe MARVIN. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 
s. 6d. (Second Edition this a 
EXPLOT! TS OF BURNABY, O'DONOVAN. ALIKANOFF. VALENTINE 
BA AKER, VAMBERY, AND OTHER CENTRAL ASIAN EXPLORERS. 
“A book of extreme interest.”’— Standard. 
No. 4. Is. 


TIME. New Series. 


TRUTH about ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. A. i 
An ESTABLISHED PRESS? W. Earl Hodgson. a 
The SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
The WORKING MAN’S SABBATH. E. G. Salmon. 
NELL GWYN. H. Sutherland — 
Mr. GOSCHEN in the EAST EN 
The STORM in STAGELAND. William Archer. 
GENERAL STEWART: a Sketch. Roscoe Mongan 
A FORGOTTEN BUCKS SPA. W. J. Lacey. 
LIEDER KREIS. VIL. J. Addington Symonds. 
chal ati sabe th 
an ADE. Chay 16-19. Wm. 8i 
TIME'S Sar anne for nao 36-38 TH. _— 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
The BEST BOOKS of the PAST MONTH, 


DEATH OF GENERAL GORDON 


The CONTEMPORARY PULPIT, for April 
Pee RaAL CoKbOS peace a a Bans” 
ro, on —— 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. Paternoster-square. 





A DANISH PARSONAGE. 


By AN ANGLER (JOHN FULFORD VICARY). 


A Danish Critic (Translation). 
‘It is impossible to do other than admire the accurate knowledge the author as a foreigner has for our traditions, 
superstitions, stories, and family histories; and many Danes will find much in ‘A Danish Parsonage’ that they never 
heard of before ; but the greatest value of the book consists in the originality that runs through it.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co, 1, Paternoster- -square, E.C. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Cheap Issue, Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-79. 


WITH A PORTRAIT; AND MAP OF THE COUNTRY PREPARED UNDER COLONEL GORDON’S 
SUPERVISION. 


FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 





EDITED BY 


GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Author of the ‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K:C.B.,’ * Dr Johnson: his Friends and his Critics,’ &e. 


The Atheneum of April 19th says :—‘“ Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Colonel Gordon in the Soudan’ contains 
the best account of General Gordon as a man and asa governor that we possess, of which it is pleasant 
to see a new edition has appeared.” 

Tuomas De La RveE & Co. Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


FRANCE and TONGKING: a Narrative of the Campaign of 


1884 and the Occupation of Further India. By JAMES GEORGE SCOTT (SHWAY YOE), Author of * The Burman : 
his Life and Notions.’ With Mapand 2 Plans. Demy 8vo. 16s. post free. [Now ready. 
“Incomparably the fullest, the most accurate, and the most interesting of any yet published on the subject. Mr. Scott writes with the pen of « 
practised writer, and he has the advantage of being intimately acquainted with the country and people he describes.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


UNITED STATES NOTES: a History of the Various Issues of 


Paper Money, and of the Distribution of the Surplus in 1837. With Appendix. By JOHN JAY KNOX. With 
Photo-lithographic Specimens. Crown 8vo. 12s. (post free). [April 12, 
“The book has solid merits, and will be found highly serviceable by students of our financial history.’’"—Nation (N.Y.). 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


ROS ROSARUM ea HORTO POETARUM—The 


DEW of the EVER-LIVING ROSE—by E. V. B., is now ready. 
It is artistically printed on hand-made paper, with tasteful Illustra- 
tions by the Author, and is bound in parchment with rough untouched 
edges. Unpublished Verses by Lord Tennyson, Hamilton Aidé, J. A. 


Symonds, and others, appear in its pages. 
*,* For full Prospectus describing the various Editions and Prices apply to the Publisher. 
London : : ELLIoT STOCK, 62, Paternoster- row, E. C. 














HOW TO MAKE SCRAP SCREENS. 


See Article in 


WINCH BROTHERS LIST OF NOVELTIES FOR 1885. 


Including magnificent Centre-Pieces, Peacocks, Fruit, Flowers, Animals, and Figures; also nearly 300 different Packets of 
Scraps, Chromos, Bordering, &c., suitable for Screens, Scrap-Books, &c., with full instructions, gratis and post free. 
Selections of Scraps, &c., sent on approval on receipt of stamps for postage. State kind required. 


PHOTOGRAPHS for CRYSTOLEUM.—The Largest Stock in England of the Newest Subjects at the lowest 
prices. Send two stamps for selection to choose from. New Catalogues, 16 pp. large 4to. gratis and post free, 


WincH Broruers, Fine-Art Publishers, Colchester. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1884, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d, I3 NOW READY. 





Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


‘ 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW’ BOOKS. 
CHARLES GEORGE GORDON: 


A SKETCH. 


By REGINALD H. BARNES, Vicar of Heavitrée; and CHARLES E. BROWN, Major R.A. 
With Facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo. ls. 


MEM OTIB8B S. 


By MARK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
MAEIUS, the EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. By Walter Pater, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of ‘The Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poetry.’ 2 vols, 
extra crown 8vo, 21s, 


“* Marius, the Epicurean ’ is a book to read and re-read. 











.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“It is attractive trough the author's vivid sense of beauty, through his constant mode of throwing even the 
processes of thought into a concrete and pictured form,”—Academy. 


THE NATURE of the FINE ARTS. By H. Parker, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 


College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. G. Wills, Author of ‘Charles I.,’ ‘ Olivia,’ &c., 


Writer of ‘Claudian.’ Crown 8vo. 9s. 
THE BOYLE LECTURES, 


THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES to CHRISTIAN BELIEF. Being the 


Boyle Lectures for 1884. By GEORGE HERBERT CURTEIS, Canon Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, Exam- 
ining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield, and Professor of New Testament Exegesis in King’s College, London. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
rt (XX.), “* Tis the Last Rose” to Ver., medium 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ‘MUSIC and MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English 


and Foreign, Editec by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, &. Vols. [., II., 

and III., price 2ls. each, demy 8vo, cloth, with Lilustrations in Music Type and 

Quarterly Parts. Parts L. to XIV., 
XVULIL., price 7s, 


oodcut. Also 
XIX. and XX., price 3s. 6d. each. Parts XV., XVLI., price 7s. 


A MEDICAL NOVEL, 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study of Medical Life and Experience, 
By PEN OLIVER (Sir HENRY pre mee F.R.C.8. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
EW WORK BY MR. JOHN FISKE 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS VIEWED from the STANDPOINT of 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Three Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By JOHN FISKE, Author of 
‘ Darwinism and other Kssays,’ ‘ Man’s Destiny Viewed in the Light of his own Origin.’ Crown 8vo. 4s. 


MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON’S NEW BOOK. 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Author of ‘The 
Intellectual Life,’ ‘ Thoughts about Art,’ ‘ - Med and stching,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


LECTURES on SOME RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


With a Special Lecture on Force. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of "Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By A. Macfarlane, M.A. D.Sc. F.RBS.E., 


Examiner in Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


H=AtT and ELECTRICITY, A COLLECTION of EXAMPLES on. By 


H. H. TURNER, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY, A COURSE of. By F. 0. 


ag M.A. F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the Normal School "of Science, South Kensington ; J, SYDNEY 

VINES, M.A. D. Sc. F.L. S., Fellow and Lecturer of —< College, Cambridge, and Reader in Botany in the 
University, With a Preface by W. THISELTUN DYER, M.A. C.M.G. F.R.8. F.L.8,, Assistant-Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. Part L PHANEROGAMA:—PTERIDOPHYTA, 6s. 


LATIN PROSE AFTER the BEST AUTHORS. Part I. CAESARIAN 


PROSE. By F. P. SIMPSON, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. aa ee by G. E, FASNACHT, Assistant Master in Westminster 


VoOLTAIRE.— —CHARLES XII. Edited, with Historical and Grammatical 
Notes, by G. E. FASNACHT, Assistant Master in Westeninster School. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
6 MES. DYMOND, a New Story by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE (MISS 
THACKERAY ) ts now appearing in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 306, for APRIL, price ls., contains— 
MBS. co Chaps. 5-8. By Mrs. RitcHIE | ON PATTISON’S MEMOIRS. By JoHN MoRLEy 
( 8s ackeray 


MARCH in MAGNA GRACIA, By Janer Ross, | The ASTROLOGY of SHAKSPERE. By Joun 
M ) 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Epwarp A. aneraer of the MONTH. 


FREEMAN 
A New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled ‘A SHIP of 49’; and a Reminiscence by 


Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES, entitled ‘INTERVIEWED by an EMPEROR.’ 
See The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For APRIL, 1885, contains— 
1, The BABY’S LULLABY. Engraved by THEopoR ; 5. The SIRENS THREE. (To be Continued.) By 
KNESING, from the Picture by L. ALMA TADEMA, Esq., R.A. WALTER CRANE. With Lilustrations by Waiter Crane. 


FP tispiece. ) 
2, A SHIP of ’49. (‘To be Continued.) By Bret | 6 A FAMILY AFFAIR. (To be be Continued.) By 
HUGH CONWAY, Author of ‘ Called 


HARTE. With Lilustrations by Hugh Tho: 
7. An EASTER HOLIDAY. By 1 THE PENMAN. 


8, HIGHWAYS and BYEWAYS. By J. E. PAN- 
8, IMITATIONS of ROUMANIAN LAYS, By Wit. 


‘ON. With Illustrations by C. E. W 
4, IN TERVIEWED by an EMPEROR, By ARCHI- 
LIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON. 


BALD FORBES, 


ublished in 
‘arts XVII., 

















London MACMILLAN & OO, Bedford-street, W.C. 





“WORKS by SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


1, TIME and SPACE: cg Svo. cloth, 16. 
2. The yuseex of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. 2 vols. Svo. 


38. wa Saanaaunans of REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
Il, LITERARY. 

OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS.—ESSAYS8: The 
Genius of De Quincey.—De Quincey == a ae aeuel of O Super- 
natural in English Poetry ; with Note e True Symbol of Christian 
Union.—English Verse. VERSE TRANSLATIONS 7 Nineteen Passaces 
from Lucretius, Horace, Homer, &c. Crown 8 vo. half-roan, gilt tops, 


8s. 6d. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE “ ARISTOTELIAN” ADDRESS. 
SIXTH SESSION OF THE SOCIBTY. 
HE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, 


PHYSICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL. By SHADWOKTH 
HODGSON, President. 8vo. paper cover, price 1s. 


Williams & Norgate, i, Ly Covent-garden, London 
and 20, South Fr ‘ 








Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G., 


Author of ‘ Philip van Artevelde.’ 


The TIMES, 

“ This autobiography demands, as it well deserves, careful 
study both from a personal and a public point of view. 
While it reveals to us much relating to Henry Taylor as poet 
and man, with his friendspips among his eminent contem- 
poraries, his domestic life, and his own intellectual and 

tic growth, it also pictures to us a servant of the 
Btate, one just, conscientious, and assiduous in his duties as 
well as one capable of grasping the bearings of important 
questions and of suggesting and guiding legislative action.” 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. 
By ROBERT LOUIS ee Feap. 8vo. printed 
on hand-made paper, 5s 

“ Nothing so good has ever yet been done in this way ; 
it would be hard to praise it too highly.”— World, 


CIVILIZATION and PROGRESS ; 
being the Outlines of a New System of Political. 
ligious, and Social Philosophy. By JOHN BEATTIE 
CROZIER. 8vo. 14s, 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE 
PASOLINI, late President of the Senate of Italy. Com- 
iled by his SON. Translated and Abridged by the 
OWAGER-COUNTESS of DALHOUSIE. With Por- 
trait. 8vo. 16s. 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Cheap Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The SUN: a Familiar Description of 


his Phenomena. By the Rev. J. W. WEBB, Author of 
‘Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes,’ With 17 
Diagrams and Plates. Fceap. 8vo. ls, 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By 
HEINRICH EWALD, late Professor of the University 
of Géttingen. Vol. VII. ‘‘ The Apostolic Age” Trans- 
lated from the German by J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


Autobiography of Henry Taylor, 1800-1875. 
2vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

A LarcE part of these memoirs was written 
twenty years ago. Continued at intervals 
during the next twelve years, it was 
privately printed in 1877 and handed 
about; but now, especially after so many 
instances have been given of biographers’ 
and editors’ indiscretion, Sir Henry Taylor 
cannot be blamed for making with his 
own hand the few necessary alterations 
and additions and giving the work to the 
world in a form approved by himself. 
“Publication in the eighty-fifth year of a 
man’s life,” he says pathetically, ‘‘ comes 
rather near to posthumous publication”; 
and his many admirers outside the circle of 
personal friendship, who will join in the hope 
that some years more of happy old age may 
yet be before him, will be grateful to him 
for at once bringing within their reach this 
frank and manly record of his fortunate 
and instructive career. 

It is, in its way, an almost unique 
specimen of autobiography. Lord Blach- 
ford, to whom, among others, the original 
edition was shown, ‘‘ expressed his astonish- 
ment as well as amusement at some parts 
of it.” ‘I suppose it is at my want of 
reserve,’ answered Sir Henry Taylor, who 
very properly took credit for his plain- 
speaking. ‘If there is an objection to un- 
reserve,’ he said, ‘‘it should be, perhaps, 
against writing one’s own life at all, rather 
than against disclosing what is most 
material in it.” That is an incontrovertible 
assertion, and Sir Henry Taylor appears to 
have honestly conformed to it in writing 
his memoirs. He has abstained from the 
pharisaical affectation of humility which 
would consist in ‘‘ disclosing either the in- 
ward offences or the weaknesses and little- 
nesses Of his life and nature.” But he has 
been remarkably outspoken and straight- 
forward in telling, as truthfully as he can, 
all about himself and his surroundings that 
he thinks should be of any concern to the 
world. 

In his naive and pleasantly written nar- 
rative Sir Henry Taylor recounts with equal 
fulness and precision the details of his 
domestic, of his literary, and of his official 
life, and in each alike he seems to have had 
more than the average share of comfort and 


”? 
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enjoyment. His estimable father lived to 
be nearly eighty, and between father and son 
the most affectionate intimacy was main- 
tained to the last. His own mother died in 
his infancy ; but his father’s second marriage 
provided him with a second mother who de- 
served and won from him the attachment 
of a son; and in his stepmother’s old- 
maid cousin, Miss Fenwick, he had another 
loving monitor towards whom his relations 
through five-and-thirty years were almost 
filial. ‘‘ Miss Fenwick was too far removed 
from me by age, and too far above me in 
nature and character,” he says, speaking of 
a time when he was about twenty and she 
about forty, ‘‘ for me to be in love with her. 
My admiration was wholly unamorous, but it 
was very ardent.” And when death took her 
frcm him at a ripe old age, it was the end, 
as he said, “‘ of a life of love and beneficence 
as nearly divine as any life upon earth that 
I have known or heard of or been capable 
of conceiving.” Nor was Sir Henry Taylor 
less fortunate in his relations with other 
admirable women. Always very susceptible, 
as he proudly admits that he was, to the 
charms of female society, he appears to have 
derived from it an unusual share of whole- 
some satisfaction. His long intimacy with 
the clever sister of his clever friend Hyde 
Villiers issued in bitter disappointment to 
him when, on his summoning up courage 
to make a formal proposal for her hand, she 
rejected him, to become, in course of time, 
Lady Theresa Lister, and ultimately Lady 
Theresa Lewis; but there were compensa- 
tions for this trouble in other dainty friend- 
ships before he became the happy husband 
of the daughter of Mr. Spring Rice, after- 
wards Lord Monteagle. 

Sir Henry Taylor, born in 1800, was the 
youngest of three sons, his father being a 
gentleman farmer, much addicted to literary 
studies, in Durham. Both his brothers died 
young, and all his own education was received 
at home, except for a year in which a boyish 
fancy was allowed to be gratified and dis- 
sipated by his going to sea. When he was 
sixteen or seventeen he came up to London 
to enter on a Government clerkship, which 
took him to Barbadoes for a few months. 
That employment came to an end, however, 
and he lived at home for two or three years, 
the literary tastes already developed in him 
inclining him to make authorship his regular 
profession. Through Miss Fenwick he 
made the acquaintance of Southey, and to 
his great delight an article which he sent 
on chance to Gifford was accepted and 
printed in the Quarterly. Thus encouraged, 
and with the hearty approval of his step- 
mother and his other adopted mother, he 
came up to London once again, in 1823, 
trusting to add enough other literary occu- 
pation to so much as he was sure of obtain- 
ing from Gifford. For the Quarterly he had 
in the interval written a second article, mak- 
ing fun of Lord John Russell, which, he says, 
was ‘clever and malapert ”; but he adds, in 
a note written in 1876, ‘‘ Lord Russell tells 
me it had been very useful to him by show- 
ing him that it was not to poetry but to 
politics that he was to devote himself.” 
Oddly enough, young Henry Taylor was 
also, though not eschewing poetry and 
literature, helped, partly it would seem by 
this article, into a sort of political career. 
A wonderful piece of good fortune fell in 





his way within a few months of his settling 
in London. He says:— 


‘* Of two or three literary men to whom I had 
brought introductions, one was Dr. Holland 
(afterwards Sir Henry). He held an eminent 
position in his profession and in the lite 
world, and was in friendly relations with the 
leading men of all political parties. I had 
breakfasted with him once or twice after m 
arrival in London in October, and on the 1 
of January he informed me, to my infinite 
surprise, that he had been in communication 
with the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, and that, ‘if my engage- 
ments would allow of it,’ it was proposed that I 
should be appointed to a clerkship in that office 
with a salary of 3501. at once, which it was ex- 
pected would shortly be increased to 600/.—the 
increase did in fact take place within twelve 
months—and which would ultimately rise to 
9001. It was abundantly plain to me that ‘ my 
engagements would allow of it.’” 


The lucky young literary adventurer was 
installed in the Colonial Office early in 1824, 
and there he remained as a valuable and 
valued servant of the Crown until 1872, 
when he retired. He had already been 
honoured with a knighthood, and this would 
have been exchanged for a life peerage if 
the House of Lords had agreed to the 
innovation proposed by Lord Palmerston. 
There was great need sixty years ago of a 
capable clerk in the Colonial Office, grossly 
mismanaged as it then was, and overweighted 
with stupendous responsibilities that neither 
principals nor subordinates seemed able to 
fulfil. Within a month or two of his first 
entering the office, 


**T was working in Downing Street night after 
night till one or two in the morning, in the 
preparation of a paper which was immediately 
printed at the Foreign Office private press and 
laid before the Cabinet; and in furnishing 
materials for a speech to be spoken by Mr. 
Canning on the subject of the measures then 
in agitation for meliorating the condition of the 
slaves. My ‘remarks nearly in full,’ I wrote 
to my father, ‘were sent to Canning; cram, 
cram, cram, and on Tuesday night evolabat 
oratio,’” 


So it went on, and young Taylor’s head 
was naturally a little turned by his sudden 
rise in importance. In 1833, feeling him- 
self entitled to better treatment and higher 
yeward than had fallen to him after nine 
years’ hard work, he thus wrote, in what he 
admits to have been a style of “‘ arrogance 
and impertinence,”’ to Lord Howick :— 


‘From the first year that I was in this office 
I have been employed, not in the business of a 
clerk, but in that of a statesman. So far as the 
West Indian Colonies have been concerned, I 
have at all times since that period done more for 
the Secretary and Under Secretary of State for 
the time being, of their peculiar and appropriate 
business, than they have done for themselves. 
I have been accustomed to relieve them from the 
trouble of taking decisions, of giving directions, 
of reading despatches, and of writing them. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the considera- 
tion which has been given to a subject by the 
Secretary of State has consisted in reading the 
draft submitted to him, and his decision has 
consisted in adopting it; and the more important 
the question has been, the more have I found my 
judgment to be leant upon. Since the year 1823, 
this department has been written up from the 
lowest condition of disrepute to, upon the whole 
I believe, a respectable, though not perhaps a 
very high place in public estimation.” 
That protest, and much more in the same 
letter, fortunately gave no offence to Lord 
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Howick, though it led to no immediate pro- 
motion. Mr. Taylor, it must be added, 
complained quite as much of the hard usage 
to which his friend and senior associate Mr., 
afterwards Sir James, Stephen was sub- 
jected as of his own grievance. These 
two between them had, undoubtedly, diffi- 
cult and responsible duties to perform at 
this time and afterwards, the chief among 
many being the adjustment of the slave- 
abolition question, all the heavy work of 
which, in reconciling the claims of the West 
Indian planters and of the Exeter Hall 
abolitionists, in propitiating ‘‘ vested inter- 
ests’? in Parliament, and in encouraging 
wavering ministers to persevere in the task, 
devolved upon Sir James Stephen and Sir 
Henry Taylor. The chapters that Sir Henry 
devotes to this subject and to its sequel 
down to the date of the Jamaica riots of 
1865 are the most important contributions 
here made by him to political history. 

In politics, apart from the business of the 
Colonial Office, he appears to have taken 
but little interest, and he chose his friends 
from all parties. Commencing his London 
life as an ultra-Tory writer for the Quarterly, 
he formed, as soon as he was in Downing 
Street, a brother-like intimacy with Hyde 
Villiers, then temporarily employed there; 
and through Hyde Villiers he not only 
knew his brother George, afterwards Lord 
Clarendon, and the whole family in Kent 
House, but also the remarkable cluster of 
‘‘Radical, Benthamite doctrinaires” with 
whom Hyde Villiers associated, including 
John Stuart Mill, Charles Austin, and John 
Romilly. His reminiscences of Mill, written 
before the latter’s ‘Autobiography’ was 
published, are especially interesting :— 


** John Mill was the most severely single- 
minded of the set. He was of an impassioned 
nature, but I should conjecture, though I do not 
know, that in his earliest youth the passion of 
his nature had not found a free and unobstructed 
course through the affections, and had got a good 
deal pent up in his intellect ; in which, how- 
ever large (and amongst the scientific intellects 
of his time I hardly know where to look for a 
larger), it was butas an eagle inan aviary. The 
result was that his political philosophy, cold as 
was the creed and hard the forms and discipline, 
caught fire; and whilst working, as in duty 
bound, through dry and rigorous processes of 
induction, was at heart something in the nature 
of political fanaticism. He was pure hearted— 
I was going to say conscientious—but at that 
time he seemed so naturally and necessarily 
good, and so inflexible, that one hardly thought 
of him as having occasion for a conscience, or 
as aman with whom any question could arise for 
reference to that tribunal. But his absorption 
in abstract operations of the intellect, his latent 
ardours, and his absolute simplicity of heart, were 
hardly, perhaps, compatible with knowledge of men 
and women, and with wisdom in living his life. 
His manners were plain, neither graceful nor 
awkward ; his features refined and regular ; the 
eyes small relatively to the scale of the face, 
the jaw large, the nose straight and finely shaped, 
the lips thin and compressed, the forehead and 
head capacious; and both face and body seemed 
to represent outwardly the inflexibility of the 
innerman. He shook hands with you from the 
shoulder. Though for the most part painfully 
grave, he was as sensible as anybody to Charles 
Austin’s or Charles Villiers’s sallies of wit, and 
his strong and well-built body would heave for 
a few moments with half-uttered laughter. He 
took his share in conversation, and talked, ably 
and well of course, but with such scrupulous 
solicitude to think exactly what he should and 





say exactly what he thought, that he spoke with 
an appearance of effort and as if with an impedi- 
ment of the mind. His ambition—so far as he 
had any—his ardent desire rather, for I doubt 
if he had much feeling about himself in the 
matter—was to impress his opinions on mankind 
and promote the cause of political science.” 

Sir Henry Taylor gives some amusing 
illustrations of his efforts to acquire the art 
of public speaking in a debating society 
to which Mill and the other philosophical 
Radicals belonged, and his intercourse with 
them was doubtless profitable to him in many 
ways; but neither from them nor from the 
scores of other notable men with whom he 
was associated before and after he himself 
became famous does he appear to have learnt 
very much. His debts were greatest to the 
clever men, and perhaps yet more to the 
clever women, by whom he was attracted, 
and whose merits may have been none the 
less because they did nothing to secure for 
themselves lasting notoriety. Though he 
was a diligent civil servant and a trusted 
associate of statesmen and politicians of all 
creeds, his special study out of office hours 
was poetry, and his supreme ambition was 
to be a poet; and in poetry, as in other 
things, in so far as he sought or accepted 
guidance from any one, it was from his 
elders, not his contemporaries. ‘The earliest 
of his great literary friends was Southey, 
whom he accompanied on a tour through 
France and Holland in 1825. Whatever 
his virtues, the author of ‘Thalaba’ was 
not a great linguist, as he admitted himself 
in some doggerel verses written in a French 
inn, which Sir Henry Taylor quotes. One 
of Southey’s most elaborate exploits in 
the French language, addressed to every 
one he met, was the phrase “Il fait trés 
chaud, monsieur ”:— 

‘* Once he bid me good morning with ‘il fait 
furieusement chaud, Monsieur,’ and I told him 
that he should not say that, because it was a 
point of civility to leave the superlative of your 
own sentiment to be given by the person to 
whom you addressed yourself, and if you took 
it yourself you left him nothing but a cold 
assent. So he agreed to give up ‘ furieusement’ 
in cases of speaking first; but that very morning 
the host accosted him with ‘ Il fait trés chaud, 
Monsieur,’ and Southey’s ‘ furieusement chaud, 
Monsieur,’ came out with singular zest.” 

There are more pathetic notices of 
Southey, chiefly from Miss Fenwick’s re- 
port, later on in Sir Henry Taylor’s work, 
as well as some others, both pathetic and 
amusing, about Wordsworth, whom Sir 
Henry Taylor knew slightly and reverenced 
much; also this about Sir Walter Scott, 
whom he went to Abbotsford to see in 1831: 


‘*T was much and mournfully impressed with 
his manner and appearance. There was a 
homely dignity and a sad composure in them, 
which perhaps belonged to his state of health 
and to a consciousness that his end was not far 
off ; and along with these there was the sim- 
plicity and singleness he must have had from 
nature. The animation and fertility of discourse 
with which also nature had gifted him were 
brought low. I witnessed only one little 
quickening of the spirit. .There was to be a 
pic-nic party, and a question arose whether two 
elderly ladies in the neighbourhood should be 
invited. One of the family intimated an opinion 
that the two elderly ladies wouid not add to the 
liveliness of the party,—in fact, that they would 
be ‘a bore’ ;—on which a light came into the 
sick man’s eyes and a flush into his cheeks, and 





ing.’ He could not bear that the good old 
ladies, his neighbours, should be considered 
unacceptable.” 

Readers of these volumes will find jn 
them a profusion of interesting anecdotes 
—not all quite new and some of them 
rather spiteful, but nearly all acceptable— 
about other famous men of two, if not three 
generations: Sydney Smith and his con- 
temporaries, Carlyle, Mr. Tennyson, and 
many more of eminence in literature, besides 
politicians and men of the world in yet greater 
number. ‘This is a sound observation on 
Carlyle :— 

‘¢ His conversation is as bright as ever, and as 
striking in its imaginative effects. But his mind 
seems utterly incapable of coming to any con- 
clusion about anything; and if he says some- 
thing that seems for the moment direct, as well 
as forcible, in the way of an opinion, it is hardly 
out of his mouth before he says something else 
that breaks it in pieces. He can see nothing 
but the chaos of his own mind reflected in the 
universe. Guidance, therefore, there is none 
to be got from him ; nor any illumination, save 
that of storm-lights.” 

Among all his friends of later life Sir 
Henry Taylor speaks with exceptional ten- 
derness about Aubrey de Vere and James 
Spedding. It was he, he says, who first 
procured a Government appointment for 
Spedding, and he complains bitterly of the 
official stupidity which, grudging Spedding 
the salary of 150/. a year that he received 
during some years, continued to slight him 
until he was in a position to refuse an offer 
of dignified work with a salary of 2,000/. 
Eminently characteristic of both men was 
an interchange of opinions between them 
shortly after the publication of Spedding’s 
‘Bacon.’ ‘I do not encourage my friends 
to talk to me about my own perform- 
ances,” wrote Spedding, ‘‘ except when they 
have objections to make. If you hit, you 
do not want praise; if you miss, praise 
won’t mend it.” ‘I do not agree with 
you about praise,” Sir Henry Taylor an- 
swered; ‘‘I like it.’ 

Sir Henry Taylor has not only liked praise 
all through his life, but has honestly thought 
that he and his writings deserve it without 
stint. It is not for us to say him nay. 
His ‘Philip van Artevelde’ is one of 
the most scholarly dramatic poems ever 
written in the English language, and, over 
and above its great merits as a whole, 
several passages in it are of remarkable 
strength and beauty. All his other poems, 
moreover, are highly creditable to him, and, 
as he says himself, almost the only fault to 
be found with his chief prose work, ‘ The 
Statesman,’ is its too ambitious title. His 
careful record of the times and conditions 
in which each of his various books was 
written will be of much interest to literary 
students, and others too; and if we do not 
attempt here to say much about these portions 
of the ‘ Autobiography,’ or about Sir Henry 
Taylor’s place in literature, our reticence 1s 
not prompted by disrespect. The more stir- 
ring and cosmopolitan half of Sir Henry 
Taylor’s career is dealt with in the first of his 
two volumes, which is, on that account, far 
more interesting than the second. Both, how- 
ever, are welcome additions to the store of 
biographical and autobiographical literature 
which has come to be so exceptionally 
plentiful and instructive during the past two 
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Work and Adventures in New Guinea, 1877 
to 1885. By James Chalmers and W. 
Wyatt Gill, B.A. Maps and Illustrations. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 


New GurNEa occupies just now so important 
a place among subjects of public discussion 
that a work on that island emanating from 
competent authorities is almost sure of 
finding numerous readers. Of the joint 
authors of the volume now under review, 
Mr. Chalmers has resided in New Guinea, 
chiefly at Port Moresby, ever since 1877; 
whilst Mr. Wyatt Gill has paid two visits 
to the island—the first in 1872, when he 
installed there the first Polynesian mis- 
sionaries, the second as recently as 1884, in 
the course of which he visited Port Moresby, 
Maiva, Aroma, and the South Cape. Mr. 
Chalmers, on the other hand, has repeatedly 
explored the whole of the coast extending 
from Deception Bay to East Cape, and be- 
tween July and September, 1879, he per- 
formed a journey inland from Port Moresby, 
which took him somewhat beyond the furthest 
points reached by Capt. Armit and Mr. Mor- 
rison—indeed, as far as Mount Bellamy, an 
outlying hill rising to a height of 2,360 
feet, whence he beheld all around him the 
bare slopes of apparently inaccessible moun- 
tains, with walls of rock, rising in many 
places perpendicularly to a height of several 
hundred feet, and huge blocks of rock, im- 
bedded in bushes, scattered over the lower 
ground. These forbidding mountains were 
part of the great backbone of the eastern 
extremity of New Guinea, of which Mount 
Owen Stanley, 13,205 feet in height, is the 
culminating summit. 

As an explorer Mr. Chalmers has, indeed, 
done excellent work. He has been able to 
correct in numerous instances the Admiralty 
charts and to introduce new features, and it 
is to be regretted that these things should 
be so inadequately delineated in the wretched 
map which accompanies his narrative. 

Mr. Chalmers, as was only to be expected, 
deals largely with native customs, tradi- 
tions, and beliefs, and after seven years’ 
residence, in the course of which he became 
intimately acquainted with the people, he is 
able to speak with some authority. The reli- 
gious notions of the Elema, on the north side 
of the Gulf of Papua, appear to be typical of 
those of most of, if not all, the tribes visited 
by Mr. Chalmers. The Elema are black, 
with woolly hair, beards, and moustaches, 
very friendly, but terrible cannibals. They 
build themselves good houses, and their 
temples are distinguished for their size. 
Their country is supposed to be one of the 
favourite haunts of the gods. Of these the 
foremost is Kaevakuku, elsewhere called 
Kanitu or Palaku Bara, a female deity, 
whose symbol is the sun, and without whose 
blessing no seed can spring up. She is re- 
presented in the temples by figures made of 
wicker-work. The other deities are Semese 
and Tauparau, who govern rain, lightning, 
and thunder, and whose images are made 
of wood. The gods are spirits, and usually 
dwell in spirit land; but occasionally they 
visit man, when they alight upon the ridge- 
pole of one of the temples dedicated to them. 
Dances and feasts are held in honour of the 
gods, when hymns are intoned; no great 
work is begun or expedition undertaken 
without offerings and prayer, and even sins, 





such as theft, are confessed to the great 
spirit, and propitiatory offerings are made 
to avert her wrath. A future state, in a 
“spirit land” lying in the mountains, is 
believed in. The life led there by the 
spirits is one of ‘plenty and joy, of con- 
tinual feasting and dancing, the only life 
worth calling life, and never ending.” Dis- 
embodied spirits, however, are supposed 
to take up their residence occasionally 
in a soothsayer. These men are a terrible 
nuisance to the explorer, for the natives 
thoroughly believe in them, and unless pro- 
pitiated by gifts they are able to upset any 
arrangements that may have been made. Mr. 
Chalmers met one of these men near Port 
Moresby :— 

** He has quite a different look from the other 
natives—an anxious, melancholy expression. 
While at morning coffee he came and sat along- 
side of us all right, and we learnt from him that 
the spirit of a deceased friend comes into him, 
and then things are revealed, the spirit speaking 
through him.” 

It might be worth while for the Psychical 
Society to send a commission to New Guinea 
to examine into these matters. 

The natives appear to be by no means 
friendly when first approached by strangers, 
whilst amongst themselves they are almost 
constantly at war. Mr. Chalmers on more 
than one occasion was ‘‘made very uncom- 
fortable” by his reception, or found the 
villages barricaded against him, or that the 
natives ‘‘ had cleared out, bag and baggage, 
leaving us in full possession.” Among the 
Aroma it appears even to be the ‘‘ custom” 
to kill all strangers. On every occasion the 
women have proved themselves more pug- 
naciousthan the men, and Mr. Chalmerssays : 

‘*T have noticed that the instigators of nearly 
all quarrels are the women. I have seen at 
South Cape, when the men were inclined to 
remain quiet, the women rush out, and, as if 
filled with devils, incite them. Just after the 
attack on the Mayri, and when I was going about 
the settlement attending among the wounded, 
I heard the women call loudly for vengeance, 
and, because the men would not at once heed 
them, throw their shields on the ground and 
batter them with stones, then pull their hair, 
and tell the men they were only poor weak 
cowards.” 

No doubt, as Mr. Chalmers asserts, acts 
of violence committed by the natives are 
often provoked by the conduct of white men 
who visit them as traders; but he himself 
gives instances in which an indiscreet word 
or act resulted in murder, and it is certain 
that Dr. James and Mr. Thorngren were 
done to death simply because they declined 
to give a tomahawk for a handful of 
feathers offered in exchange. It is gratify- 
ing, at the same time, to be told that the 
work of the missionaries has already re- 
sulted in much softening of the manners of 
the natives. Of the Motu, who are the 
leading tribe near Port Moresby, Mr. 
Chalmers says :— 

‘*They were a horde of pirates, delighting in 
war, and the terror of all their neighbours, 
carrying murder and plunder for many miles 
along the coast, glorying in the numbers they 
killed, and rejoicing in the amount of plunder. 
Teachers were placed here in 1873......and in- 
stead of bringing murder, robbery, and sorrow 
to other villages, they are now the heralds of 
peace.” 

Even more striking is the change at East 
Cape :— 





‘* When we first landed here the natives lived 
only to fight, and the victory was celebrated by 
a cannibal feast......All these things are changed, 
or in process of change. For several years there 
have been no cannibal ovens, no desire for skulls. 
Tribes that could not formerly meet but to fight, 
now meet as friends, and sit side by side in the 
same house worshipping the true God. Men 
and women who, on the arrival of the mission, 
sought the missionaries’ lives, are only anxious 
now to do what they can to assist them, even to 
the washing of their feet.” 


It must not be supposed from these extracts 
that the number of converts is large, for 
even at Port Moresby, among a population 
of 850, there are only fifty-three Christians. 

Mr. Chalmers has very decided views as 
to the future of New Guinea. He recom- 
mends its annexation, but hopes ‘the 
country is not to become part of the 
Australian colonies,” for the natives to be 
sacrificed for the benefit of a few capitalists 
anxious to realize fortunes :— 

** Annex New Guinea and save it from another 
power who might harass our Australian colonies ; 
administer it for the natives, and the whole 
machinery of government can be maintained by 
New Guinea, and allow a large surplus. We 
have all the experience of the Dutch in Java; I 
say, accept and improve.” 


Mr. Chalmers would reserve native rights 
and govern through native chiefs ; encourage 
the cultivation of land by paying bounties ; 
and compel the sale of the whole of the pro- 
duce to Government officials, who alone would 
come into contact with foreign traders. If 
this be done, Mr. Chalmers asserts New 
Guinea “ will pay all her own expenses” 
from the day of annexation. 

There can be no doubt that something 
might be learnt from the Dutch in Java; 
but New Guinea is not Java, where the 
Dutch, when first they took possession, found 
comparatively civilized states, whose institu- 
tions they in a large measure perpetuated. 
Fiji is more likely to supply the experience 
needed. 

As to the resources of New Guinea, they 
are certainly considerable. The coast 
districts abound in cocoa-nuts, sago palms, 
bread-fruit, yams, and sugar-cane, whilst 
within a few miles of Port Moresby there 
lies a hilly, wooded region, where, at an ele- 
vation of from twelve to eighteen hundred 
feet, there is great abundance of yams, taro, 
sugar-cane, and bananas, and it appears 
to be eminently adapted for the cultivation 
of coffee. The temperature there ranges 
from 68° to 84° F., and Europeans might 
probably live there without injury to their 
health. 

Altogether this volume should prove a 
welcome addition to our information about 
New Guinea. Still something more is 
wanted, and it is to be hoped that a 
scientific expedition like that projected by 
Mr. H. O. Forbes may not be crippled 
from want of funds. If the Australian 
colonies are really as much concerned about 
New Guinea as they profess to be, they 
cannot do better than support every well- 
considered scheme calculated to add to our 
geographical knowledge of this coveted 
island. 
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The Student's Ecclesiastical History.—Part IT. 
The History of the Christian Church during 
the Middle Ages. By Philip Smith, B.A. 
(Murray.) 

Tne title of this book and the series of 
which it forms part sufficiently indicate its 
scope and character. It differs from the 
well-known text-book of the late Archdeacon 
Hardwick in the greater copiousness of its 
detail, particularly with respect to the 
political history of the Papacy and the 
history of learning, and also in the limitation 
of its subject, which excludes the Eastern 
Church. But a more fundamental distinction 
between the two books lies in this, that 
whereas the one was the work of a scholar 
who had patiently explored the history 
which he related, the other does not profess 
to be more than a compilation. Mr. Smith, 
indeed, speaks of his subject as ‘‘ one of his 
special studies,’ but he 

**does not claim to have founded the present 

Manual on the life-long labour of original re- 

search ; but to have used the best histories 

accessible, with such reference to primary 
uthorities as was possible.” 


The possibility, however, seems to have 
rarely presented itself. By far the greater 
part of the volume is borrowed directly 
from Gieseler, Milman, and Robertson. 
Not merely are the facts taken from them, 
generally without the semblance of further 
examination, but whole quotations are 
constantly inserted bodily in the text, to 
the distraction and irritation of the reader. 
Surely even a compiler may be expected to 
absorb his materials before offering them to 
the public. The very extracts from original 
sources are almost uniformly cited asapud one 
or another ofthe common text-books. Except, 
then, among those who like their church his- 
tory adjusted to their precise shade of theo- 
logical opinion, probably the older, better 
digested, and more digestible work of Hard- 
wick will still command the preference. 
Hardwick's style was monotonous enough, 
but Mr. Smith’s is not much brighter, and 
his abundance of detail is so compressed 
that it is often merely confusing. Still, 
readers who must have the facts, and cannot 
possess Milman or Robertson, will find the 
‘‘Student’s Manual ” a useful and intelligent 
summary, and more nearly complete, so far 
as it goes, than Hardwick. Mr. Smith has 
had too much experience as a writer of 
school-books not to know what to omit and 
what to treat at length. He is painstaking, 
and on the whole accurate, though it is in- 
evitable that a work of this sort should 
contain a good number of small mistakes. 
To start with, we were puzzled by the 
singular dates on the back of the volume. 
Who would expect a medieval history to 
extend as far as 1614? As a matter of fact, 
the political narrative stops short at the 
coronation of Charles V. in 1530 (p. 253), 
surely a late date enough. The concluding 
chapter (on the Reformation) carries on the 
history in outline to the deaths of Luther 
and Calvin, and just glances forward, in the 
last half-page, to the following century, not, 
however, to 1614, but to the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648. The curious thing is that 
the date 1614 does not occur either in the 
text or in the chronological table prefixed to 
the book; and, to add to our perplexity, this 
same book is advertised in Mr. Murray’s 





list (printed at the end of the volume) as 
reaching down only to 1598. Is chronology 
left to the bookbinders ? 

Inexact statements and errors in detail 
are of much greater moment in a work of 
this class than in one addressed to more 
critical readers. If Mr. Smith had curbed 
his propensity to run into foot-notes we 
should have had little to remark in the way 
of absolute mistakes. But it is the essence of 
foot-notes to give accurate information on 
points of detail, and if they fail in this they 
leave a general impression of loose and care- 
less work. As a matter of fact this inference 
would not be justified, since Mr. Smith is, as 
has been said, a thoroughly conscientious 
compiler. Still, he would have done more 
wisely to have been less ambitious, and not to 
have ventured upon independent expeditions. 
Vacarius the jurist, for instance, he need 
never have noticed, but he has referred to 
him twice, and each time wrongly. In the 
first place he confounds him with Irnerius 
(p. 457), in the second he states that John of 
Salisbury mentions his lectures ‘‘ at Oxford”’ 
(p. 481). This is just what John of Salis- 
bury does not do. Gervase of Canterbury is 
the only writer who names the place, and 
his record has been made, rightly or wrongly, 
the subject of controversy. Elsewhere Mr. 
Smith couples Champagne with Languedoc 
as forming ‘‘no part of [St.] Louis’ terri- 
tories” (p.87); butthe two fiefsstood upon an 
altogether different footing. Often we find 
references to the standard literature of parti- 
cular subjects, but these attempts are quite 
inadequate and generally antiquated. Mr. 
Smith cites Launoy (through Hallam) as an 
authority for the schools of Charlemagne, 
and says nothing of Ozanam or of Mr. Bass 
Mullinger (p. 446). He has a long note on 
the bibliography of Aineas Sylvius (p. 179), 
but does not mention his second ‘Commen- 
tarius’ on the events of the Council of Basel, 
published by Fea in 1822. Nor does he 
seem to have made any use of the invaluable 
study of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies contained in Mr. Creighton’s ‘ History 
of the Papacy.’ In p. 597 we find Dieck- 
hoff named among the authorities for the 
history of the Waldenses, but not a hint of 
the complete divergence of that writer’s 
views from those commonly accepted and 
repeated without remark in the manual 
before us. 

Mr. Smith, like most compilers, re- 
gards his authorities as standing more or 
less on a level. He fails to see that a 
writer of the highest excellence in one 
direction may be worse than useless in an- 
other. He places implicit confidence in 
Milman’s account of the scholastic philo- 
sophy, which is notably the weakest part 
of the ‘ History of Latin Christianity.’ Was 
it not Milman who described dialectics as 
‘* part of the Quadrivium, the more advanced 
and perfect stage of public education” 
(vol. iv. p. 335)? The dean’s generalities, 
in fact, on the subject of the schoolmen are 


| so loose in themselves that they will not 
| bear “‘ boiling down” into a small hand- 


book. We are far from wishing to deny 
the credit due to the evident pains which 
Mr. Smith has taken with this part of his 


| work. He has done much more than simply 


quote from Milman. But relying principally 
on compendiums and on a few special mono- 
graphs, his treatment is totally wanting in 





proportion. William of Auvergne is dis- 
missed in a foot-note (p. 497); and Roger 
Bacon, because we happen to havea masterly 
criticism of him by Mr. Brewer, is discussed 
at inordinate length and characterized as 
“the greatest of the schoolmen,” although 
in the same chapter we are told that it is a 
question “‘ whether Roger Bacon should be 
ranked as one of the schoolmen, or as their 
opponent. He was among them, second to 
none in their own manner of philosophizing, 
but their superior in the many considerations 
[sie] with which they were not acquainted ; 
yet in spirit he was not of them”? (pp. 537, 
538). The truth is that Mr. Smith has 
undertaken an impossible task in attempt- 
ing to “summarize” scholasticism. The 
last state of the unprepared reader will be 
worse than the first. Among small slips we 
may notice ‘‘ Ealwine”’ (p. 445) for Zalh- 
wine, ‘‘ Gebhard” (p. 498) for Gerbert, and 
some Greek oddities, such as iepds vijcos and 
gvoeGv (both on p. 449). There are also 
some errors of date, but none that we have 
observed is of a serious character. An 
excellent feature of the book may be noticed 
in conclusion. Mr. Smith hardly ever men- 
tions a new title, institution, or technical 
term of any sort without giving at the same 
time a definition or explanation of its mean- 
ing and origin. Such notes are just what 
are required in a work of this kind. 








The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions 
of Great Britain. Second Series. By 
John H. Ingram. (Allen & Co.) 


Or making of ghosts there is no end, if we 
may judge from the fact that Mr. Ingram 
has been able to fill a second volume with 
apparitions as numerous and almost as grue- 
some as those which made up the first series 
of his ‘ Haunted Homes.’ It is strange that 
this should be apparently so easy a feat, 
while the 8S.P.R.—asthe Society for Psychical 
Research callsitselffor short, in imitation, save 
one letter, of the ancient Roman republic—has 
been vainly searching for ghosts these two 
years, has even rented haunted houses, and, 
what is more, slept in them, with no result, 
and has finally in despair gone off to inter- 
view the Mahatmas and astral bodies of 
India, and, no doubt, the Sisters of Thibet, 
about whom Mr. Laurence Oliphant has 
recently contributed much valuable and 
authentic information. Mr. Ingram leases 
no haunted houses ai extravagant rents; he 
goes no long journeys to seek a ghost, if 
haply he may find him; he does not subject 
himself to the terrors of sleeping in rooms 
averred to be periodically visited by the 
spectre of an aged crone or of a beau 
dressed in the habiliments of Mr. Nash. He 
simply goes to a library and extracts from 
various volumes such tales as suit his pur- 
pose, and occasionally enters into corre- 
spondence with the survivors of the expe- 
rience, should there be any; and thus he 
gathers a legion of ghosts that will make 
any reader’s hair stand on end. 

As we remarked in noticing the first series 
of ‘Haunted Homes,’ ghosts do not gain by 
crowding. Except, perhaps, in such cases 
as the spectral appearance of contending 
armies, of which Mr. Ingram adduces a fine 
example at Edge Hill, the old proverb, 
‘‘Two is company, three is none,” applies 
with full force to apparitions, the two being 
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yourself and the Thing, as It should always 
be called. Any addition to that number on 
either side only diminishes the natural 
horror of the experience. When Mr. Grant 
Allen attempted to vivisect his ghost in 
‘Strange Stories,’ he was perfectly cool, 
only because his friend stood by with a 
second lancet; had he been alone we may 
be sure the vivisecting would have been on 
the other side. And so when the members 
of the S.P.R. insist on the simultaneous 
evidence of several trustworthy witnesses 
to an apparition before they will take it as 
proven, they are asking too much, and it is, 

rhaps, no wonder that they have failed. 
Mr. Ingram’s ghosts err on the side 
of numbers—not on the witness’s side, by 
any means, but on that of the Things. 
‘Haunted Homes’ ought to be published 
in fasciculi, each containing one ghost, and 
the second fasciculus should not be supplied 
till the first is forgotten. 

However, there are objections to this 
mode of publication which Messrs. Allen 
could doubtless explain, and the reader must 
make the best of his ghosts by the gross. 
As a whole, perhaps, the second collection 
is hardly so ghastly as the first; there 
is nothing quite so horrible as the Manx 
Dawg, or the Cauld Lad, or that inde- 
scribable Thing which crept out under the 
door of the Jewel Room in the Tower of 
London, and frightened the sentry out of 
his wits. Yet there are some very proper 
ghosts in the new series. For instance, the 
suicidal master of Bagley House, who ap- 
peared to his groom in so dismal a manner 
that the poor fellow’s skin peeled entirely 
off, and who was subsequently induced by 
the united efforts of the neighbouring clergy 
to confine himself to one chimney of the 
house, is a good specimen of a Devonshire 
spectre, on which county the present volume 
is particularly informing. A special feature 
of the collection is the accumulation of 
fascinating details about skulls that refuse 
to be removed from the scene of their in- 
tellectual activity when the rest of their 
mortal coil has gone the usual road. There 
is a delightful ‘‘ Screaming Skull” at Bettis- 
combe House near Bridport, which sits on 
the steps of an old staircase at the top of 
the house, and cannot be taken away with- 
out the most unearthly sounds ensuing. 
This skull was courageously examined by 
Mr. Garnett, of the British Museum, with- 
out, however, eliciting any remarkable facts 
beyond that of its being the skull of a negro, 
which certainly enhances the charm of the 
story. Another very pleasing skull, known 
as ‘‘Auld Nance,” persists in residing at 
Burton Agnes Hall in the East Riding. Its 
original owner begged her sisters not to 
bury her head with her body, but they took 
the opportunity of her demise to evade their 
promise, whereupon the house became dis- 
turbed by noises which made it uninhabit- 
able. The sisters then opened the grave, 
and found that, with a view to facilitating 
the carrying out of her wish, Auld Nance 
had contrived to get her skull already bare 
of flesh, while the rest of her remained com- 
paratively unaltered. The skull thus pre- 
— for exposure was brought back to the 
ouse, and there it has remained ever since. 
More than one attempt has been made to get 
rid of it, but without success. Once it was 
thrown into a passing waggon, when, lo! 





the cart stuck fast, and no powers could 
get it to move until the skull had been re- 
instated in its place. Another female skull 
was familiarly known as “ Dicky,” for some 
occult reason not explained. 

One rather common characteristic of the 
ghosts in this volume is a little perplexing 
to those who are acquainted with the ordi- 
nary principles of driving. It is usual for 
a ghost to drive headless horses—they seem 
to go better in spectral harness than animals 
with the full complement of appendages ; 
but Mr. Ingram nowhere explains how their 
grooms managed to bit them, or if they had 
no bits how they were driven. Sir Francis 
Drake is reported to be fond of this peculiar 
breed—though we do not remember that 
Mr. Pollock mentioned it in his life of that 
hero—and he may be seen by the believing 
eye at Plymouth “driving a hearse drawn 
by headless horses and followed by a pack 
of headless hounds”’; but, after all, a sea- 
man’s notions about horses are proverbially 
peculiar. It is unfortunate that Mr. Ingram 
does not mention the profession of the other 
gentleman who drove headless horses near 
Looe in Cornwall till he was suppressed by 
a clergyman with the appropriate name of 
Dodge; we sadly fear he must have been 
a sailor too. The Calverley ghost, with its 
particular damp flag in the pavement, is a 
tolerable member of the fraternity, and it 
would have been worth a good deal to have 
seen it exorcized by its most distinguished 
descendant, the author of ‘Fly Leaves.’ 
Time would fail us to tell of Tregeagle, the 
demon of Dosmery Pool, with its yeth 
hounds; of the suspended head of an old 
man with a flowing beard, which wanted 
to shake hands—it had but a head and one 
arm—with Mrs, Coltheart in Mary King’s 
Close at Edinburgh; of the woman who 
looked at you without any eyes; or the 
really well-attested noises at Ewshott House; 
or the well-told story of Hinton Ampner 
Manor and its valiant mistress; of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of the Holy Hand of Lan- 
caster; or the uncomfortable account of the 
Field of the Forty Footsteps, once behind 
the British Museum, where the grass will 
never grow over the footprints of two 
brothers who fought to the death there. 
Among several stories of appearances at the 
moment of death the most remarkable is 
that of the murder of Mr. Norway, in 1840, 
near Wadebridge, which is supported by 
singularly complete evidence, and, unlike 
many of these stories, is sufficiently recent 
to be made the subject of investigation by 
those who are curious in such matters. We 
conclude with what we consider the best 
ghost in the series: ‘‘ A man was constantly 
employed in watching [round an old farm- 
house that was being taken down] to guard 
the timber. This man has often solemnly 
declared that as he went his rounds he 
And that is all he did see! 








The Empire of the Hittites. 
Wright. (Nisbet & Co.) 


In 1812 Burckhardt noticed a stone covered 
with unknown hieroglyphic characters, built 
into the corner of a house at Hamah on the 
Orontes, but no importance seems to have 
been attached to his report. In 1872 im- 
perfect copies of this and three similar 
inscriptions were published in the appendix 


By William 





to Burton and Drake’s ‘ Unexplored Syria,’ 
and gave rise to much fruitless speculation. 
Two years later Dr. Wright, then a mis- 
sionary stationed at Damascus, advanced the 
theory that these monuments were records 
of the Hittite race, which De Rougé, in 
1866, had sought to identify with the Khita 
of Northern Syria, a people who are repre- 
sented in the — monuments as among 
the most formidable antagonists of the 
great conquering kings of the New Empire, 
more especially of Thothmes I. and IIL., of 
Seti I., and of Rameses II. Dr. Wright’s 
article appeared in an obscure religious 
periodical, now defunct, and attracted no 
attention. So the matter rested till 1876, 
when Prof. Sayce, unaware of Dr. Wright’s 
suggestion, published a paper in which he 
attempted, erroneously as it now appears, 
to determine the value of some of the 
Hamathite characters, and argued that they 
were probably of Hittite origin. The identi- 
fication, shortly afterwards, by Mr. George 
Smith, of a great mound on the Euphrates as 
the site of Carchemish, and the arrival in 
this country of some inscribed basalt blocks 
which he had exhumed, left little room for 
doubt that the so-called Hamathite hiero- 
glyphics were the work of the Khattai, a 
powerful people frequently mentioned in 
the Assyrian records, whose dominion was 
finally extinguished in 717 B.c., after a pro- 
longed struggle, by Sargon’s capture of Car- 
chemish, their northern capital. In 1881 
Capt. Conder identified the site of Kadesh 
on the Orontes, the scene of the great battle 
described in the poem of Pentaur, and pic- 
tured on a wall of the temple at Abusimbel, 
in which the Khita successfully withstood 
the attack of Rameses II. Any lingering 
scepticism as to the identity of the Khita of 
the Egyptian records with the Hittites or 
Khittim of the Old Testament was finally 
dispelled when it was pointed out by Messrs. 
Cheyne and Driver that the best MSS. of 
the Septuagint indicated that the meaning- 
less ‘‘land of Tahtim Hodshi”’ in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 6 was a corrupt reading for “the 
land of the Hittites unto Kadesh,” and it 
could no longer be denied that the Khita 
who repulsed Rameses from their capital of 
Kadesh were no other than the Hittites whe 
occupied Kadesh in the reign of David. 
While the identification of the Hittites of 
the Bible as the formidable rivals of Egypt 
and Assyria and as the inventors of the 
Hamathite hieroglyphics was thus gradually 
established, the existence of a great Hittite 
confederation, extending, before the Homeric 
epoch, from the Euphrates to the Augean, 
and of a peculiar Hittite civilization and 
art, which had an important influence on 
the earliest culture of Greece, was coming 
to the front as a question of practical 
archeology. In 1879 Prof. Sayce came to 
the opinion that the figure carved on a 
rock in the Pass of Karabel, on the ancient 
road between Ephesus and Sardis, and de- 
scribed by Herodotus as an effigy of Sesos- 
tris, was in reality the representation of a 
Hittite king. In announcing this conclusion, 
to which he was led mainly by the character 
of the dress, and especially of the boots with 
upturned toes, as represented in Texier’s 
well-known plate, he predicted that the in- 
scription, said by Herodotus to be written 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics, would prove to 
be in the characters used in the inscriptions 
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from Hamath and Carchemish. His con- 
jecture was verified when, in the ensuing 
autumn, he examined the monument and 
obtained for the first time a trustworthy 
copy of the inscription. The discovery by 
Mr. Dennis of similar hieroglyphs on the 
rock sculpture on Mount Sipylus, near 
Smyrna, referred to by Homer as the figure 
of the weeping Niobe turned into stone by 
Zeus, and the recognition by Sir C. Wilson, 
Mr. Ramsay, and others, of numerous sculp- 
tures and inscriptions of the Hittite type 
in Cappadocia, Cilicia, Lycaonia, and other 
parts of Asia Minor, proved that scholars 
were on the track of a widespread civiliza- 
tion, whose nature and extent had been 
hitherto unsuspected, and whose existence 
supplied the explanation of an anomalous 
element in the civilization of Asia Minor 
and of pre-Homeric Greece—an element 
which could not be classed as Hellenic, 
Phoenician, Assyrian, or Egyptian, but to 
all appearance was ultimately Babylonian. 
Thus the peculiar artistic character of 
certain objects found by Dr. Schliemann 
at Mycenz and Troy pointed to Hittite 
and ultimately to Babylonian influence, the 
inscriptions of the Hittites, in low relief, 
being apparently imitations of impressions 
of Babylonian cylinders. It was suggested 
that the Ephesian Artemis, whose worship 
had long been recognized as the survival 
of a pre-Hellenic cult of unknown origin, 
might be identified with the great Hittite 
goddess, and ultimately with the Babylonian 
Istar. Prof. Sayce added also the startling 
conjecture that the Amazons of Hellenic 
legend, to whom the Greeks attributed the 
foundation of Ephesus, Smyrna, and other 
cities presumably of Hittite origin, were 
the armed priestesses of the Hittite goddess, 
the deity alike of love and war, in whose 
honour they celebrated their dances with 
shield and bow. The discovery in the 
neighbourhood of Sardis of monuments 
of the Hittite type threw unexpected 
light on the researches of Brandis 
and Mr. Barclay Head, who had proved, 
from the unimpeachable evidence of the 
weights of coins, that the mina of Carche- 
mish was the base of the Euboic silver 
standard, which had passed from Lydia to 
Chalcis and Eretria. Finally the researches 
of Prof. Sayce and Mr. Isaac Taylor proved 
that the Hittite hieroglyphs were the pro- 
bable prototypes of a syllabic writing which 
must have prevailed over a great part of 
Asia Minor prior to the introduction of 
the Phoonician alphabet. Of this script 
the Cypriote syllabary must, they thought, 
be regarded as a late survival, while they 
considered it to have been the source of the 
anomalous vowel notation in the Lycian and 
other Asianic alphabets, and possibly of 
the mysterious characters engraved on whorls 
found by Dr. Schliemann among the ashes 
of the burnt city at Hissarlik. Whether the 
Hittite writing was of purely indigenous 
origin, or whether it was ultimately derived 
by imitation or descent from the earliest 
Babylonian picture writing, must remain for 
the present a moot question; but it seems pro- 
bable that the metric system of the Hittites, 
the prominent characteristics of their reli- 
gion, and the rudiments of their art were 
obtained from Babylonia at some very remote 
period before the rise of the Assyrian empire. 

It would probably be incorrect, and cer- 





tainly premature, to assume with Dr. Wright 
the extension of a Hittite empire, in the 
sense of a monarchy, or even of a military 
confederation, over the vast region in which 
monuments of the Hittite type have been 
discovered; and there is no reason for 
assuming that the language of all the in- 
scriptions written in the so-called Hittite 
character is the same as that which was 
spoken at Carchemish. The facts seem to 
be best explained by the supposition that 
some semi-barbarous Northern race, Cappa- 
docian or Alarodian, established itself in 
very early times between the Orontes and the 
Euphrates, and, after incorporating elements 
of proto-Babylonian culture, extended its 
influence, and possibly a transient military 
supremacy, as far as the /igean to the west, 
and the frontier of Egypt tothe south. That 
the Asiatic Greeks should have retained no 
direct tradition of Hittite domination in Asia 
Minor must be explained by the hypothesis 
either that the influence of the Hittites was 
indirect, or that their western dominion had 
come to an end before the commencement of 
that Greek conquest of the coast lands of 
Asia Minor which must be regarded as the 
ultimate substratum of fact underlying the 
Homeric epos. That the Ionian Greeks 
in the time of Homer had come to look 
on the effigy of the Hittite goddess as 
the Niobe of their own mythology, and 
that Herodotus believed that the pseudo- 
Sesostris represented an Egyptian king, 
prove the immense antiquity of the period 
at which the Hittite supremacy prevailed. 
This is also indicated by the facts that the 
Hittites had advanced as far as the frontier 
of Egypt in the time of the twelfth dynasty, 
that they are repeatedly mentioned in an 
astronomical work compiled for the library 
of Sargon of Agané, that they are found at 
Hebron in the time of Abraham, that their 
contact with Babylonian culture must have 
preceded the rise of the Assyrian empire, 
and that traces of their influence are dis- 
coverable in prehistoric Troy. 

Dr. Wright has performed a useful 
service in collecting in a convenient form 
materials hitherto accessible only in the 
pages of periodicals, and in compiling a 
summary of the results attained by scholars 
during the last few years. Students 
may now possess, in a single handy 
volume, translations of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian texts relating to the Hittites, 
careful reproductions of the chief Hittite 
inscriptions revised by the competent hand of 
Mr. Rylands, an account by Sir C. Wilson of 
the Hittite remains in Asia Minor, a useful 
map by Capt. Conder showing the sites where 
monuments presumably of Hittite origin 
have been discovered, a comparative table 
of Hittite and Cypriote characters drawn up 
by Mr. Isaac Taylor, and an essay by Prof. 
Sayce on the interpretation of the Hittite 
writing. 

Dr. Wright does not profess to detail any 
new discoveries or to advance any novel 
theories, and hence those who have followed 
the discussions of the last few years will not 
tind much in his book with which they were 
not already acquainted; but, on the other 





will be found chiefly in an appendix by 
Prof. Sayce, in which he endeavours to 

a step further the decipherment of 
the Hittite hieroglyphs. The basis of hig 
attempt is, of course, the priceless silver bogs, 
with a bilingual inscription in cuneiform and 
Hittite characters, which, when offered to 
the British Museum some twenty years ago, 
was, by a most unhappy decision, rejected 
asa forgery. So far as the boss goes Prof. 
Sayce is on safe ground. It proves that the 
Hittite writing was a system of rude pic- 
torial hieroglyphs, consisting partly of ide - 
grams, and partly of phonograms which had 
reached the syllabic stage of development. 
It contains the ideograms denoting “ king” 
and ‘‘country,” and four phonograms ex- 
pressing the name of the king and the name 
of the country over which he ruled. Prof. 
Sayce successfully deciphered this boss in 
1880, and now contributes a further essay 
on Hittite interpretation, as to which it is 
needless to say that it exhibits his accus- 
tomed sagacity and ingenuity, coupled with 
a boldness of speculative deduction from 
which a more cautious scholar might have 
shrunk. He claims to have discovered the 
signification of upwards of thirty characters, 
inclusive of the six which occur on the bilin- 
gual boss. Perhaps half of these conjectures 
may be accepted as reasonably probable, 
while the remainder must be regarded for 
the present merely as tentative essays in the 
right direction. Thus we may provisionally 
accept his explanation of the determinative 
prefixes and suffixes which denote deities, 
persons, sonship, supremacy, and plurality, 
as well as the ideograms for king, country, 
speech, and writing, together with eight 
syllabic signs, which are verified by their 
close accordance of form with _— syl- 
labics denoting approximate sounds. 

In thanking Dr. Wright for his season- 
able publication, it must be acknowledged 
not only that he may claim the credit of 
having been the first to advance the hypo- 
thesis of the Hittite origin of the Hama- 
thite inscriptions, but also that the world is 
indebted to him for the zeal and tact which 
he displayed in rescuing from impending 
destruction some of the most valuable in- 
scriptions which we possess, and in securing 
casts of them for the British Museum. 

The book would have been the better if 
Dr. Wright had taken pains to avoid repeti- 
tions, if he had added a consecutive account 
of the successive stages in Hittite discovery, 
and had compiled a bibliographical appendix 
containing references to the scattered papers 
which have from time to time appeared. 
The weakest portion of the work is the 
eighth chapter, which deals with the Hittites 
from the Biblical standpoint. No doubt the 
discoveries recorded in his book tend, on the 
whole, to confirm the statements as to the 
Hittites contained in the Old Testament, but 
Dr. Wright has been unwise in insisting so 
strongly as he does on the minute historical 
accuracy of documents which have not, like 
some of the Egyptian and Assyrian records, 
the authority of absolutely contemporaneous 
evidence. From the point of view of an 
official of the British and Foreign Bible 
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the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ As toa 
few points Dr. Wright may have succeeded 
in showing that Mr. Cheyne’s caution is ex- 
cessive, but on the whole the conclusions of 
that distinguished Hebrew scholar commend 
themselves to a sober judgment far more than 
Dr. Wright’s sweeping assertion that ‘ un- 
belief is impossible” as to every chance 
allusion to the Hittites in the Bible nar 
rative. 








La Contre - Révolution Religieuse au XVI* 
Siecle. Par Martin Philippson. (Brussels, 
Muquardt.) 


M. Puitirpson has undertaken an important 
task, and one which has not of late years 
been attempted. Few periods of history pre- 
sent more interesting problems than the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. We 
know with fulness of detail the rising 
against the Papal authority and the successes 
of the rebels. We do not know enough of 
the means by which the flood of rebellion 
was stemmed, and the old system, under a 
new organization, proceeded to win back 
slowly much that it had lost. It is the same 
with all revolutions. Every one is attracted 
by the boldness of the new ideas, by the force 
with which they were maintained, by the 
heroism which they inspired. We are willing 
to judge them by their own standard of 
greatness. We prefer to think of them as 
they were in the moment of their triumph. 
We turn away from the consideration of 
their shortcomings. We do not like to be 
reminded of their narrowness, of the very 
partial application of their high-sounding 
principles, of the faults and failings which 
made a reaction certain of success. 

M. Philippson turns the attention of his 
readers toa period in which these considera- 
tions stand in the foreground, but he does 
not seem to have appreciated them fully. 
Perhaps he did not choose to venture into 
the controversy which he might have pro- 
voked if he had taken into account the 
shortcomings of Protestantism. At all events, 
he has dealt solely with the reorganization 
of Catholicism, and his survey rather misses 
its point because he gives his readers no idea 
of the way in which this reorganization was 
directed against the obvious failings of its 
enemy. M. Philippson has nothing new to 
suggest in his general view. Catholicism 
rose again through the zeal of the Jesuits, 
the power wielded by the Inquisition, and 
the strong organization constituted by the 
Council of Trent. M. Philippson’s book 
consists of three separate historical sketches 
dealing with these three points. 

Each of these three sketches is well and 
carefully written, with great fairness and 
impartiality. M. Philippson does not con- 
ceal his own opinions, and his judgments 
would not meet with the assent of one of 
opposite views. But he is sober and mode- 
rate, and does not misrepresent facts or deal 
in general reprobation. He does not like 
Loyola, and puts him below Luther because 
he lacked a ‘‘ robust love of truth.” But 
he allows him piety, self-sacrifice, and 
energy. Still he prefers to form a moral 
judgment of him rather than a judgment 
of his statesmanlike capacity. A good deal 





uprightness are considered as the prime 
virtues of man.” This may or may not be 
true of the modern classification of moral 
qualities; but it does not help the historian 
very much in dealing with the sixteenth 
century, when this opinion was by no means 
prevalent. 

About the Jesuits and the Inquisition 
M. Philippson has nothing to tell that has 
not been told before. But he has written 
an account of the Council of Trent which 
puts together the results of the most recent 
researches in a clear and intelligible form. 
It is the best history of that tangle of in- 
trigues, where political and ecclesiastical 
interests alternately rose and fell. The 
Papacy had enough to do to maintain its 
hold upon the Church and resist the 
pressure of purely political motives. The 
work of the Council had to be carefully 
watched. It was prorogued whenever it 
was possible, and was only brought to an 
end when its conclusions had been satisfac- 
torily shaped. It was no easy task to 
reform the Church and at the same time 
maintain untouched the old authority of the 
Papacy. No official of any sort will willingly 
see the dignity of his office impaired. The 
chief object of the Popes was to preserve 
the Papal headship, which was interwoven 
with the whole system and theology of the 
Church. They were successful in thwarting 
revolutionary proposals. They preserved 
intact the strong organization of the medi- 
zeval Church, whilst they freed it from the 
notorious abuses which had awakened the 
rebellion under which it suffered. 

M. Philippson’s charge against the Council 
of Trent is that, while it met the demand for 
reform in the system of the Church, it re- 
fused to meet the demands for doctrinal re- 
form which arose from the intellectual move- 
ment of theage. By this refusal the Roman 
Church fell back upon the principle of 
authority which she has since opposed 
to free thought. These considerations land 
us at once in the controversies of the 
present day and pass beyond the region 
of history proper. It would be more to 
the point to consider the actual work- 
ing of the Church and its organization. 
How came it that Romanism made consider- 
able advances after the Council of Trent, and 
that Protestantism has no corresponding 
triumphs tochronicle ? M. Philippson might 
have given some answer to this question if 
he had altered the form of his book. It 
consists of three essays rather than a con- 
nected history. He has shown us one of 
the armies engaged in drilling and arming 
for the fight. We should wish to see ‘some 
of the mancuvres of the two armies in the 
field. Where is the history of the organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Church? ‘Where are 
the records of its endeavour to purify itself 
and adapt its system to the needs of men? 

The Council of Trent swept away glaring 
abuses. The Popes themselves were chosen 
from men of severe life and lofty piety. 
Their personal example spread through the 
Church. The clergy became zealous; the 
work of education was diligently carried on ; 
acts of charity, lives devoted to philanthropy, 
became common. The moral earnestness of 
the reformed Roman Church exceeded that 





its way amongst the people because it iden- 
tified itself with their ordinary life and kept 
up a high standard of social beneficence. Te 
is easy to praise Protestantism because it 
sheltered free thought; but it may be doubted 
if Protestantism in its early days did this with 
any good will. Each Protestant body was 
convinced of the sufficiency of its own prin- 
ciples. Freedom of inquiry was invoked by 
each as against the claims of Rome; but 
when its own system had been framed, it 
demanded that that system should be uni- 
versally recognized within the area which 

litical conditions prescribed for its action. 

hile the Protestants were at variance the 
Church of Rome was reorganized. The 
activity created by organization enabled it 
to win great victories. Whether or no it 
made sacrifices, which were to be fatal in the 
future, for the purpose of a strong organiza- 
tion at the moment is a question for the 
future to decide. It cannot be safely 
answered by an appeal merely to the in- 
tellectual tendencies of the present day. M. 
Philippson shows too much of the bias which 
has narrowed the historical scope of his work 
when he pronounces that ‘‘ everywhere 
Catholicism declines before the breath of 
intellectual liberty which traverses the 
civilized world, and which promises to con- 
quer for ever.’’ The same words might have 
been used at the period of the assembling 
of the Council of Trent. Writers of ecclesi- 
astical history are too apt to rely on general 
principles which are not derived from historical 
experience. It would be well if they con- 
fined themselves more closely within the limits 
of strictly historical investigation. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


A Hard Knot. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A Good Hater. By Frederick Boyle. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

A Simple Life. By Lady Hope. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Perilous Secret. By Charles Reade. 2 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

The Old Corner House. By L. H. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


In his present adventure in the mazes of 
sensational crime Mr. Gibbon has forsaken 
the pleasant paths in which he reaped his 
earlier laurels. However, his complicated 
plot is cleverly entwined, and as much in- 
terest is thrown around the murder of Jean 
Gorbal as the gruesome nature of the sub- 
ject will allow. The experienced novel- 
reader will hardly follow such a red herring 
as the excellent detective is seduced by early 
in the case. It is quite clear that a hand- 
some young fellow like Tavendale, who has 
the good luck to secure such a heart and 
hand as Katie Cargill’s, is not doomed to 
the gallows. 
Wae worth the loons that made the laws 
To hang sic handsome men ! 

Hewitt, on the other hand, with his faint 
peculiar smile, his unpopular profession, 
and his relations with the plainer heroine, 
is obviously not born to be drowned. 
Yet to the youthful and ingenuous a pro- 
blem of some difficulty is presented, and 
pending its elucidation we are introduced to 
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several marked characters more or less com- 

etely sketched. The tender-hearted yet 

usinesslike detective Hadden stands out 
conspicuously as an esoteric study. We are 
not wont to have these officials presented to 
us from the domestic and unprofessional 
point of view. His warm appreciation of 
the truth of heart which underlies Sarah 
Burnett’s somewhat unpromising exterior 
is characteristic of one who is accustomed 
and by circumstances compelled to estimate 
different types of human nature. The 
‘‘ millionaire,” as he is invariably called, as 
a species of title, may be a true specimen 
of a rich Glasgow merchant, but the breed 
is uninteresting. Of the other personages, 
Katie Cargill, of course, is a gentle heroine, 
such as the author loves and can well 
describe. 

Mr. Boyle is such a ready writer that 
when he sits down to tell a story the words 
and the incidents come to his hand in pro- 
fusion, without any sign of effort discernible 
by the ordinary reader. There might be 
other words a little more appropriate, and 
other incidents a little more natural, which 
it would have required some patience or 
exertion to find, but Mr. Boyle would not 
have written a story so easy to read if he 
had spent much more time and thought 
upon it. He leads his hearers at a rattling 
pace through his three volumes, which 
might have served as a new interlude 
in his ‘Camp Notes’ or a fresh legend 
in his bungalow; and it will suffice for 
most lovers of fiction to take the story just 
as it stands, without being at the pains 
of criticizing. Hugh Acland the elder and 
younger are creatures of a lively imagination, 
and their adventures are certainly stirring 
enough, while they make up for any want of 
vivid human feeling by their constant activity 
on the stage erected for them. The younger 
man’s sister and his sweetheart are almost 
equally active, and perhaps a trifle more 
natural in their motives; which is distinctly 
creditable to a writer who must have had 
ten times as much opportunity of observing 
men as he has had of observing women. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Boyle has several 
of the characteristic gifts of a good story- 
teller besides that of a flowing style. 

Lady Hope’s favourite style of English 
composition seems to be a curt and spasmodic 
arrangement of about ten paragraphs to the 
page and one short sentence to the para- 
graph. It is probable that no romancer has 
ever contrived to tell a story in so many 
sentences. ‘A Simple Life’ contains some- 
thing to suit all tastes. There is a little 
burglary, a little mystery, a little love- 
making, a little moral reflection, and a little 
attempted proselytism, all neatly put to- 
gether, like the layers in a Neapolitan ice. 
Of course with so much variety there is 
eg of room for preference, and most of 

ady Hope’s readers will agree that she 
does nothing better than the shrewd and 
_— delineation of characters which she 
drawn, partly if not entirely, from the 
life. The love-making scenes are pretty 
when they are not too silly to deserve even 
the name of prettiness; but the moral 
reflections are too numerous for art and 
too commonplace for conviction. On the 
whole, however, the story may please a 
vacant mind as well as many that might 
be ranked far above it. 


‘A Perilous Secret,’ which is announced 
as the last work written by Charles Reade, 
is far superior to the rest of his later novels. 
The story is most ingeniously intricate. It 
is one thing to contrive a clever plot, but 
a very different thing to make the reader 
remember the points without effort. In‘A 
Perilous Secret’ both these tasks are per- 
formed with ease and precision. It is not 
often that one finds a story of such elaborate 
contrivance told with such complete per- 
spicuity. This story, moreover, is compara- 
tively free from the eccentricities with which 
Charles Reade sometimes amused and al- 
ways irritated readers of his later works. 
Scattered about in it are to be found many 
interesting hints on the story-teller’s art, 
given briefly and with the author’s charac- 
teristic dogmatism ; but they are invariably 
sound, and though in themselves they may be 
said to be examples of a fault which Reade 
himself would have been the first to point 
out, they have an interest which excuses 
them. It was not in Reade’s nature to 
remember at his desk that the story-teller 
should never obtrude himself. Charles 
Reade was far from being a perfect novelist ; 
but taking his work at its proper level it 
always gained something from the strong 
and uncommon personality which pervaded 
it. His belief in himself and his even 
firmer belief in the dignity of his craft gave 
a vigour to his style which is conspicuous in 
his last work. The concluding lines are well 
worth quoting :— 

“ For our part we willnever place Fiction, which 
was the parent of History, below its child. Our 
hearts are with those superior men and women, 
who, whether in History or Fiction, make life 
beautiful, and raise the standard of Humanity. 
Such characters exist even in this plain tale, 
and it is these alone, and our kindly readers, 
we take leave of with regret.” 

The many good qualities of ‘The Old 
Corner House’ will be appreciated by 
readers who know how to discriminate be- 
tween the weakness of comparatively young 
novelists and the incompetence of confirmed 
twaddlers. The faults of L. H. are mostly 
such as can be mended by experience and 
practice, whilst his virtues are genuine 
sentiment, pathetic expression, insight, and 
imagination. The characters of the two 
sisters who are the central figures of the 
story are drawn with power, and they pos- 
sess an interest which does not spring from 
the freshness of the incidents related. There 
is, indeed, considerable freshness in the 
description of the night passed by Lina 
Haslit in the Coliseum, which her fancy 
peoples with the wraiths of an old Roman 
audience, doomed to do penance by revisit- 
ing the scene of their earthly triumphs, dis- 
sipations, or cruelties. There is power also 
above the average in the details of the quarrel 
between Olive and her husband, into which 
an older hand might have infused more in- 
tensity and lurid colour, but scarcely more 
human feeling. 








ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 

The History of the Parish and Priory of Lenton, 
by Mr. John Thomas Godfrey (Bemrose & Sons), 
is a volume of 500 pages devoted to a single 
parish, and it is as disappointing as it is long. 
The idea of the book originated in a paper, 
written for a local society, about Lenton Priory. 
If Mr. Godfrey had been content to expand this 





paper and give it some modest title such as 


‘Notes on the History of Lenton Priory,’ he 
might have done a useful work. But there are 
fewer than 200 pages on the Priory, and the 
remainder is a sweeping of odds and ends, some 
worth recording, more that it can serve no 
possible purpose to preserve, which are con. 
sidered to have reference, direct or indirect, 
to the parish of Lenton. According to the 
author’s apparent canons of admissibility of 
material, there is no reason why there should 
not have been five volumes instead of one. And 
yet much that is most wanted in a parish 
history is here missing ; for instance, there jg 
no parish map and no record of field-names, 
The manorial history is singularly weak, and gives 
no evidence of investigation at first hand. A 
great many facts have been brought together 
with undoubted labour about Lenton Priory, but 
they are presented in a singularly crude and un- 
digested form. Whole pages are copied from the 
Transactions of the Derbyshire Archzologicat 
Society without any inverted commas, or any 
hint to the reader that these pages are not 
the result of original research. In copying, 
just a word here and there is turned round, 
or a sentence changed in place, or an equivalent 
term substituted. By thus acting Mr. Godfrey 
has got himself into difficulties. Giving an 
account of the almost interminable disputes 
between Lenton Priory and the Chapter of 
Lichfield, he uses some one else’s summing up 
of the causes of the strife, copying verbatim, 
excepting that he alters ‘‘ bequeath” into “ be- 
stow,” but by thus doing unconsciously changes 
the whole nature of the dispute and falsifies the 
character of the suit. A little further on he 
quotes in like fashion, without inverted commas 
or acknowledgment, from another printed work, 
and again falls into a trap by putting in a note 
a reference to a Record Ofiice roll which was 
given wrongly in the work in question, thereby 
showing that he has not personally consulted the 
roll, but only copied the note to give a wrong 
idea of personal research. Where printed 
matter fails, there, for the most part, fails Mr. 
Godfrey. For instance, half of an important 
rectory that was in the gift of the Priory was 
given in pledge, as it were, to Lichfield Chapter 
as a bond for their debt of 1,000 marks; but 
nothing has yet been printed about that, and 
Mr. Godfrey has not even found out that this 
church was ever part of the Priory endowment. 

Historic Houses in Bath and their Associations. 
Second Series. By R. E. Peach. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.)—Mr. Peach’s work is as full of 
readable and unimportant anecdotes as one of Mr. 
Hayward’s Quarterly articles, but it cannot be 
said that there is the like skill in their arrange- 
ment. Unfortunately they are shuffled together 
like the jokes in a jest-book, and there seems 
no reason why they appear where they are 
rather than anywhere else in the volume. For 
instance, the reader is taken to Claverton 
Lodge, where he delays until he has listened 
to the biography of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, 
who there resided until his death in 1863. Mr. 
Peach then hurries off to 59, Pulteney Street, 
and indulges in some talk about Bishop Thirl- 
wall, who died at that house in 1875, when his 
library, about which there are here some amusing 
particulars, was dispersed. Proceeding to No. 72 
in the same street, the reader discovers that in 
1813 Louis XVIII. lodged there for a short 
period. At Read’s Hotel, No. 2, Pulteney 
Street, Lord Lytton, we are told, wrote portions 
of ‘ Kenelm Chillingley’ and of ‘ The Parisians.’ 
Some very uncourteous remarks are then re- 
corded concerning Lady Lytton, who once took up 
her abode at 7, Johnstone Street, and conducted 
herself in a way that we leave Mr. Peach to 
explain. Mr. Peach next turns to ‘‘ about 200 
yards above Claverton Lodge,” to Oakwood, 
built by Benjamin Barker the painter, which 
the writer suddenly remembers to be an historic 
house that he neglected to tell his readersof when 





they were with him at that place shortly before. 
Coming back once more to Pulteney Street, they 
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find themselves in the society of William Wilber- 
force, who much frequented Bath, if not its 
ball-rooms. Something then suggests to the 
writer, though the reason is inexplicable to the 
reader, that he has not yet discoursed upon the 
‘History of Freemasonry in Bath,” a subject 
that, of course, leads him back to the inevitable 
Solomon’s Temple, and thence to the local abbey 
church, which he has no doubt was built by 
masons, nor have we. The monk Adelard then 
dawns upon the author’s view. He first brought 
from Arabia, in Arabic form, the ‘ Elements of 
Euclid,’ which he translated into Latin, thus 
making the scriptorium of Bath Abbey a centre 
of enlightenment by means of lines and circles, 
if not by rule and square. The lodges having 
been treated of, from the establishment of modern 
Masonry in Bath in 1723 to the present time, 
we come to Lord Burleigh, who helped to re- 
store the abbey, and to the visit to the city in 
1574 of Queen Elizabeth. The next paragraph 
(for the whole volume is one chapter) deals with 
Lord Byron, or rather with ‘‘mad Jack Byron,” 
his father. The latter worthy found an heiress 
in Bath, Miss Gordon, a lady ‘‘ short in stature, 
plain in person, irascible in temper, and without 
any compensatory quality, except the not very 
large fortune of 25,0001.” The wedding took 
place at St. Michael’s Church on May 13th, 1785. 
The poet’s first and last visit to Bath was in 
company with his mother in 1802, which is the 
date appended to the first effusion in ‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’ though his ‘‘ first dash into poetry 
was as early,” he himself says, ‘‘as 1800.” He 
appeared at Lady Riddle’s masquerade at the 
theatre here ‘‘in the costume of a Turkish 
boy, with a diamond crescent in his turban.” 
The associations of the author of ‘Tom Jones’ 
with Bath are allowed by Mr. Peach to be vague ; 
but he does his best to throw light upon the 
question of Fielding having stayed at Twerton, 
in the neighbourhood of the city. We have 
then six pages of extracts from such obscure 
writers as Mr. Russell Lowell, George Eliot, 
Taine,and Thackeray, whosuccessively pronounce 
an opinion upon the genius of Henry Fielding 
and the moral quality of his fiction. This 
piece of padding can only be excused by its 
being in keeping with the unsystematic cha- 
racter of the book as a whole. The second 
series of the work has at least one improve- 
ment on the first in the fact of having an 
index, which, however, should have been made 
to apply to both series. Mr. Peach promises yet 
a third volume, or at least a supplement to the 
two already published. Before he goes further 
he should take Leigh MHunt’s work ‘ The 
Town,’ and see how a master of topographical 
art can arrange his material. Let him combine 
what he has told and has to tell in one volume, 
and furnish that with an index. His book has 
at least one vital quality even now : it is not dull. 


Records of the Borough of Chesterfield. Collected 
by Pym Yeatman. Published under the autho- 
vity of the Mayor. (Chesterfield, Edmunds.)— 
It is a sign of progress when volumes of this 
kind issue from a local press. It seems but as 
yesterday that mayors and corporations not only 
saw no interest or value in the ancient monu- 
ments in their custody, but permitted them to 
perish by damp or to be eaten by rats and mice. 
It has even been reported that the fires of a 
certain town-hall were for many years lighted 
with the ancient papers which it was the duty 
of the corporation to preserve, if not to under- 
stand. In some dark places all is not as it 
should be even now ; but an improvement has 
taken place which it is not easy to overestimate. 
It is a mere prejudice of half-educated people to 
fancy that those they are apt to look down upon 
as their social inferiors have not, in many cases, 
a keen interest in the life that their forefathers 
lived. We have no doubt that there are work- 
ing men in Chesterfield who have read these 
‘Records’ with keen interest. In outward ap- 
pearance this book is much like the two volumes 
of records of the borough of Nottingham which 





we noticed some time ago. The plan followed 
by Mr. Yeatman in editing the Chesterfield 
charters has been much the same, and has been 
carried out, as far as we can test his labour, 
with equal fidelity. Beyond a few misprints 
there is really nothing to find fault with. The 
Latin documents are given in full, and a good 
English rendering follows each of them. This is 
essential in a book of this nature, which will 
be read by many persons utterly ignorant of the 
tongue—tongues we should say rather, for there 
is old French in the volume—in which legal 
documents were wont to be written. The royal 
charters begin with one taken from a roll in the 
Public Record Office, from which the name of the 
king who granted it has been torn away, but 
which must be very early. The first of which 
the original is’ in existence was granted in the 
seventeenth year of Henry III. An excellent fac- 
simile is given, which leads us to believe that it 
is still in a good state of preservation. The 
most valued privileges of the men of Chesterfield 
did not depend on any royal grant whatsoever. 
They held them by a prescriptive right, which 
we may be quite sure, though we cannot prove 
it, is very much older than the Norman conquest. 
This is affirmed in many of the older charters, 
and is most distinctly set forth in the third 
charter of Queen Elizabeth, where we are told 
that the burgesses of Chesterfield had held their 
rights, jurisdictions, liberties, and franchises 
‘*from time immemorial...... as well by prescrip- 
tion as by reason and pretext of the said 
charters.” The editor gives, near the end of the 
volume, a list of names, taken from a roll of the 
court held at Walton in the eleventh year of 
Henry IV. It is interesting to those who study 
family nomenclature. Among the persons men- 
tioned we find a man bearing the strange name of 
Soskweger, the interpretation of which is utterly 
beyond us. Among the misprints may be men- 
tioned one in a list of the chief inhabitants of the 
borough taken in 43 Elizabeth. ‘‘ Miss Jane 
Eyre” occurs here. Mr. Yeatman, we are sure, 
knows as well as we do that ‘‘ miss” in the sense 
of an unmarried lady is of much later date than 
that of the great Tudor queen. 

In The Lincolnshire Survey: temp. Henry I. 
(privately printed), Mr. James Greenstreet pre- 
sents his readers with a series of plates in auto- 
type facsimile from photographs of the original 
record preserved among the Cottonian MSS. 
These plates will be valued for their own 
sake, as reproducing, with almost startling 
fidelity, the very texture and tone of the 
venerable parchment, even now singularly 
legible. But the survey itself also is one of 
no ordinary interest. Hearne, who edited it 
with great inaccuracy, in the second volume of 
his ‘ Liber Niger,’ assigned it, by a strange 
blunder, to the reign of Henry Il. It is un- 
questionably of the days of Henry I., though 
we cannot agree with Mr. Greenstreet in dating 
it ‘‘between the years 1101 and 1109.” Its 
more probable date is circiter 1116 ; but even so, 
as one of the earliest surveys after Domesday 
itself, it possesses exceptional value. Mr. 
Greenstreet has done good service in placing 
this record before the world in a trustworthy 
and handsome form, and has enriched the title- 
page with the coats of arms of the chief families 
mentioned in the survey, for the accuracy of 
which his readers may safely rely on his great 
knowledge of our early heraldry. 

A Loyal Oration, éc. Composed by James 
Parkinson, Chief Master of the Free School of 
Birmingham in Warwickshire, and spoke by his 
Son on the 10th day of December, 1716. Edited, 
with an Introductory Notice, by William Bates, 
B.A. (Birmingham, Downing. )—The first of the 
projected series of reprints which promised to 
the bibliophiles of Birmingham so much interest- 
ing and curious lore has been issued to the sub- 
scribers under somewhat melancholy circum- 
stances. What Mr. Crossley was to Manchester 
that Mr. Bates was to Birmingham. Both were 
representative men—enthusiasts as collectors of 





books—confessedly occupying the first place as 
local antiquaries, and of very wide 
knowledge of all that concerned the history of 
their respective neighbourhoods. The difference 
in the ages of the two men would fairly repre- 
sent the difference in the stores of learning they 
had been able to amass in their several lives. 
For Mr. Crossley had acquired a literary reputa- 
tion almost before Mr. Bates was born, and his 
prodigious power of assimilation made it hopeless 
for any one of whom he had the start to overtake 
him in piling up knowledge. But though at a dis- 
tance, Mr. Bates was not unworthy tobe reckoned 
the Birmingham Crossley, and in the two large 
manufacturing cities their names are not un- 
likely to be associated by the literary admirers 
and disciples of one and the other. The two 
men died within little more than a year of one 
another, and each has left a place vacant which 
cannot easily be supplied. These old-world 
bookworms, living more to ruminate and learn 
than to produce and teach, are getting rarer 
and rarer. The introductory notice to this little 
work is not unworthy of Mr. Bates. It is un- 
pretending and quiet, while it tells us more 
about the author of the ‘ Loyal Oration’ and his 
friends and surroundings than was known before, 
and probably more than any one else could have 
discovered. Of course the book is not for the 
world in general. For Birmingham antiquaries 
it is a boon which they will be wise if they 
possess themselves of while they have the oppor- 
tunity. They will be wise, too, if they support 
Mr. Downing in a venture which, at the best, 
can hardly prove profitable to a publisher, and 
upon which only a bookseller of exceptional 
intelligence and enthusiasm would have em- 
barked. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


WE have on our table several catalogues, the 
most notable of which is Mr. Stanford’s catalogue 
of his maps and other geographical publications. 
We have received also Mr. Wesley’s Book Cir- 
cular (Astronomy) and Mr. Collins’s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works. Among the general catalogues 
are those of Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Mr. Leighton, 
Mr. Roche, from Messrs. Sotheran’s Manchester 
branch, and Messrs. Meehan, of Bath. Messrs. 
Jarvis, we observe, price at 15s. the ‘ Stories 
from Boccaccio, and other Poems,’ of Mr. 
James Payn, which they style ‘‘the maiden 
effort of the now popular novelist.” 

Messrs. Rovurtepce send us Brandram’s 
Speaker, which is chiefly noticeable for a sensible 
and useful introduction by Mr. Brandram, treat- 
ing of elocution.—Bell’s Ladies’ Reader, issued 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, is intended 
for the use of young ladies. 

We have reports from various Free Libraries 
on our table: Leeds, Liverpool, Plymouth, St. 
Helens, and Salford. At Leeds Mr. Yates is 
prospering, but he complains that his new pre- 
mises are more handsome than convenient. 
Liverpool has opened the extension of the 
Walker Art Gallery. The electric light is to be 
introduced in the library and the reading rooms, 
as the gas is found destructive of bindings. At 
Plymouth Mr. Wright’s report is cheerful. He 
has also printed a patriotic plea for a Devonshire 
bibliography, but he should beware of following 
the example of Mr. Boase and Mr. Courtney, 
who overlvaded their lists. At St. Helens the 
popularity of the library is growing. At Salford 
the librarian has been plagued with dry rot, in 
the literal, not the figurative sense. 

We have on our table a new and judiciously 
abridged edition of Miss Wallis’s successful 
novel In Troubled Times (Sonnenschein),—a 
new edition of Mr. Blackmore’s least successful 
novel, Tommy Upmwre (Sampson Low & Co.), 
—an issue in two volumes, by Mr. Bentley, of 
the American translation of Gindely’s excellent 
History of the Thirty Years’ War,—and a reprint 
of The Runnymede Letters (Bentley), with useful 
notes and an introduction by Mr. Francis 
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Hitchman, who seems to be editing all Disraeli’s 
writings. 

Besipes these we have received new editions 
of Good Stories, by C. Reade (Chatto & Windus), 
—Scott’s Lady of the Lake (Warne),—A Haven of 
Rest, by R. Rowe (Sonnenschein),—The Story 
of Ten Thousand Homes, by Mrs. R. O'Reilly 
(Sonnenschein), — Shadowed by Three, by L. 
Lynch (Ward & Lock),—Modern Wonders of the 
World, by W. Gilbert (Sonnenschein), — Your 
Luck’s in your Hand, by A. R. Craig (Hogg),— 
and Fortunate Men (Hogg). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Appleton’s (Rev. R.) God in Nature, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 

Biblical Treasury, Old Testament Series: Vol. 3, Joshua to 
2nd Book of Samuel, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Fraser’s (D.) Metaphors in the Gospels, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 12mo. 6/ 

Smith’s (H.) The Lord’s Prayer, a Series of Short Meditations, 
12mo. 2/ cl. 

Fine Art. 

Workshop Book, Practical Problems and Lines for working 

Drawings, 2/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Glenaveril, or the Metamorphoses, a Poem, by the Earl of 
Lytton, Book 1, 12mo. 2/ swd. 

York Plays, performed by the Crafts or Mysteries of York, 
edited by Lucy T. Smith, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Del Mar’s (A.) History of Money in Ancient Countries, from 
Earliest Times to the Present, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Higgins’s (Mrs. N.) Women of Europe in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo, 30/ cl. 

Lives of Eminent Women and Tales for Girls from 
* Chambers’s Miscellany,’ 12mo. 2/ cl. 

White’s (R. E.) Recollections of Woolwich during the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 


Geography and Travel, 
Wardmau’s (G.) A Trip to Alaska, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Philology. 
Allen’s (J. B.) Rudimenta Latina, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Homer’s Iliad, Books 1-4, translated into Hexameter Verse, 
by H. 8. Wright, roy. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science, 
Methods of Microscopical Research, edited by A. C. Cole, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Roth’s (M.) Essay on the Prevention and Rational Treatment 
of Lateral Spinal Curvature, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Sparks’s (Rev. F.) Answers to Exercises and Examples in 
Arithmetic for Schools, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Studies in Microscopical Science, edited by A.C. Cole, Vol. 2, 
8vo. 30/6 half bound. 
Wershoven’s (F. J.) Technological Dictionary of Physical, 
Mechanical, and Chemical Sciences, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 
General Literature, 
Betwixt my Love and Me, by the Author of ‘ A Golden Bar,’ 
2 vols. er. 8vo, 21/ cl. 
British Railways and Canals in relation to British Trade and 
Government Control, by Hercules, 12mo. 3/6 bds. 
Clodd’s (E.) Myths and Dreams, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 
Colquhoun’s (M. J.) Primus in Indis, a Romance, 2 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Cooper’s (Mrs. ) Heart Salvage by Sea and Land, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 
Crozier’s (J. B.) Civilization and Progress, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Dowling’s (R.) The Duke’s Sweetheart, 12mo, 2/ bds. 
Ferguson’s (F.) The Sick Chamber, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Fitzwygram’s (Lieut.-Gen. Sir fF.) Cavalry Memoranda, 2/ 
Jefferies’s (R.) After London, or Wild England, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Miller's (T.) All Round the Year, 5/ cl. 
Nevill’s (L.) A Future on Trust, a Novel, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
One and a Half in Norway, a Chronicle of Small Beer, by 
Either and Both, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Tales from *‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ 2 vols. 12mo, 2/ each, cl. 
Walford’s (L. B.) Mrs. Smith, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Wells’s (H. P.) Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle, Suggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use, illustrated, 10/6 cl. 
Written to Order, by Author of ‘A Day of my Life at Eton,’ 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
ungel (M.): Die Lésung der Paradiesfrage, 4m. 
Jahrbiicher f. Jiidische Geschichte, hrsg. vy. N. Briill, VII. 
Jahrg.,. 6m. 
Lagarde (P. de): E. neue Ausgabe der Lateinischen Uber- 
setzungen d. Alten Testaments, 2m. 
Oswald (J. H.): Die 8chépfungslehre, 3m. 
History and Biography. 
Baumgarten (H.): Geschichte Karls V., Vol. 1, 10m. 
Czoernig (C. Frhr. v.): Die alten Vélker Oberitaliens, 9m. 60. 
Ponmartin (A. de): Mes Mémoires, Part 1, 3fr. 50. 


Geography and Travel. 
Meyer (A. B.): Album vy. Philippinen Typen, 50m. 
Neumann (C.) u. Partsch (J.): Physikalische Geographie y. 
Griechenland, 9m. 
Schweitzer (P.): Island, 4m. 
Philology. 
Bechtel (F.): Thasische Inschriften Ionischen Dialekts im 
Louvre, 2m. 
Bizonfy (F.de P.): Handbook of English and Ilungarian 
Conversation, 2m. 40. 
Kellner (L.): Syntax d. Englischen Verbums, 2m. 80, 


Folk-lore. 


Gredt (N.): Sagenschatz d. Luxemburger Landes, 7m, 50. 
Schwartz (W.): Indogermanischer Volksglaube, 8m, 





Science, 


Ziegler (E.): Beitriige zur Pathologischen Anatomie, Part 1, | 


5m. 
General Literature. 
Jordan (W.): Die Sebalds, Roman aus der Gegenwart, 
2 vols. 10m, 








‘SKETCHES BY SPEC.’ 
AN UNKNOWN WORK BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
11, Savile Row, March 28, 1885. 

THE preparation and publication of my little 
book, ‘Hints to Collectors of Original Edi- 
tions of the Works of William Makepeace 
Thackeray,’ have gained for me much curious 
and interesting information as to the great 
novelist’s works. Some description of a recent 
acquisition seems likely to be of interest to your 
readers, and may, I hope, tend to throw more 
light on the subject. The work in question is 
printed in pale, brown ink on a single sheet, 
about the size of a page of the Atheneum, and 
runs as follows :— 

Sketches by Spec. No. 1.| Published by H. Cun- 
ningham, 3. St. James’ Square | BRITANNIA PRO- 
TECTING THE DRAMA. 

Here follows an illustration, signed with the 
well-known ‘‘ Spectacles,” and described by the 
artist-author as follows :— 

EXPLANATION OF THE HALLEGORY. | This Ladies 


and Gentlemen is a Hallegory, and represents 
Britanny patronizing hof the Drama—Look at the 
Drama | laying at her feet & over it remark the 


Lioness is lifting hof her leg. | That’s Britanny— 
she’s holding hof a pitchfork (as well she may 
in sich company) and the hanimals round about | 
her; why, they are the principal hactors. For some 
parts (especially for BLoopY TRAGEDY) they beat 
the Common Garden | ones hollow—and that’s why 
srittanny mostly goes to Dury Lane. | Look at the 
Lamb (hemblem of hinnocence !) he’s lying betwigst 
the legs of the Panther, and thinking of the kind 
souls| who got him hof the situation—Britany ’s 
caressing the Lioness, for she ’s cumspicuous for 
humanity, & there ’s no sich | proof of kindness as 
being fond of the brute beasteses. | The figure of 
Britanny is taken from the rewerse of that famous 
coin the British Halfpenny : some peopie think it | 
would apply to coins more waluable and is the wery 
thing for the REWERSE of A SOVERING. 

There can be no question as to the author- 
ship of this print. The drawing would alone be 
enough to convince anybody acquainted with 
Thackeray’s work ; and when the nom de plume 
of ‘* Spec” (used afterwards in Punch), the sig- 
nature (in itself conclusive), the quaint spelling, 
and the publisher’s name are taken into con- 
sideration, there remains no room for doubt. 


The questions to be settled are whether any | 


numbers other than this No. 1 were issued, 
and what the date of the publication is. I have 
exhausted all means of search in the Reading 
Room and Print Room at the British Museum, 
and I can find nobody who has ever seen the 
print or knows of any such drawing having been 
published by Thackeray. It is, however, most 
probable that copies exist, and now that atten- 
tion is directed to the subject we must hope 
that they may be brought to light. 

I may add that the date cannot be later than 
1840, as at the end of that year the publisher, 
Cunningham, moved to St. Martin’s Place. I 
shall be pleased to show the print to any one 
interested inthesubject. Cuas. P. Jounson. 








DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN, 
26, Camberwell New Road, 8.E. 

THE question raised by your correspondent 
I have discussed in private letters with Mr. 
Shipley, who is away in Italy at present. I 
quite agree with Mr. Purves’s conclusions, but 
notice he has omitted their strong corroboration 
in the 1632 edition of the Primer of 1619. As 
far as this question of the translator of the 
Vesper hymns goes, the text of 1632 is identical 
with that of 1619, but as the only copy of the latter 
I ever saw wanted a title I cannot say if there bea 
preface. In the 1632 edition there is a preface, 
evidently new, and it says of the hymns: ‘‘ The 
Hymnes most of which are vsed by the holy 
Church in her publick Office ; are a new trans- 





| lation done by one most skilfull in English 
poetrie, wherein the literall sense is preserued 
with the true straine of the verse.” Mr. Shipley’s 
difficulty will be to find a Roman Catholic poet 
of the time to whom this is applicable ; to me it 
seems an obvious allusion to Drummond. A copy 
of the 1632 edition is in the British Museum, 
and if the Vesper hymns are, as I think, really 
Drummond’s, the considerable number not 
printed by Bishop Sage in the 1711 folio will 
form a new and welcome addition to Drum- 
mond’s poetical works. This will necessitate a 
new edition of Drummond, but the editor must 
be on his guard in imagining all the hymns in 
the Primer are Drummond’s. All the Vesper 
hymns are new and by one hand, but of the 
others scattered throughout the volume one at 
least is as early as 1604, in the Antwerp Primer 
of that year, and is probably Verstegan’s. I may 
add the whole question will be discussed by me 
in an article on Drummond written for the 
Rev. John Julian’s long-expected ‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology,’ to be published by Mr. Murray. 
Wi. T. Brooke. 








MR. H. A. J. MUNRO. 

Trinity Cottece, Cambridge, has lost one of 
its most highly valued and ablest veterans in 
Hugh Andrew Johnstone Munro, whose death 
occurred on Monday, March 30th, at Rome, 
whither he had gone to survey the last ex- 
cavations. 

Not only his personal friends, but all Latin 
scholars throughout the world, will be deeply 
grieved at the death of one to whom they always 
looked up as the greatest Latin scholar in Eng- 
land, upon whose judgment they could always 
rely. For he was no showy pedant, but the very 
contrary, and those who applied to him for 
assistance might be sure that all the difficulties 
of any question which might be submitted to 
him were clearly recognized, and no conclusion 
arrived at without full knowledge and patient 
investigation. 

Shrewsbury men will remember the name of 
Hugh Andrew Johnstone Munro engraved on 
the chimney-piece of the ‘‘ head room,” and 
Trinity men will never forget the burst of ad- 
miration which hailed the first appearance of 
Munro’s long-looked-for edition of Lucretius. 

Besides this famous edition of Lucretius, 
Munro printed an edition of the poem ‘ Etna,’ 
containing most learned and exhaustive notes, 
and in connexion with the then Oxford 
| Professor of Latin a paper of comprehensive 
hints and rules on Latin pronunciation. He 
further wrote many articles in the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology, and his verse translations 
in many shapes have always excited the envy 
and wonder of both Greek and Latin students. 
They appear in the ‘Sabrinz Corolle’ of Shrews- 
bury Greek verses and in other forms. He also 
published excellent notes on Catullus in 1878. 
He was at once and without a rival elected to 
the Professorship, of Latin when it was first 
established at Cambridge, which he held for 
about two years and then resigned, feeling it 
incompatible with his work, and not being fond 
of lecturing. Shilleto wrote of him thus :— 

Quicumque Camum novit is lubens dicet ;: 

Esto professor Carus editor Cari, 

Carus Sabrine, carior sue Grante. 
Every one who knew him will remember his 
force of expression, in which words came forth, 
as was often said, like blows of asledge-hammer, 
driving home bolts which clinched his con- 
clusions most firmly and defied all doubt and 
refutation. 

He was always very shy, and many did not 
understand his retiring manner, but his warm 
heart beneath showed itself whenever help or 
advice was seen to be necessary and plainly 
asked for. It is unnecessary to go through his 
academical honours, for they were not very 
numerous, owing to his dislike of display and 
real love of deep learning. Those who heard 
. him make remarks and read papers at the meet- 
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ings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
which showed his wonderful powers of criticism 
and keen philological acumen, will never cease 
to regard him as having been the best and most 
learned scholar of his time, not only in textual 
and metrical criticism, as has been represented, 
but also in philosophical and historical know- 
ledge. For such a man no more fitting burial- 
place could be found than Rome. 








Diterary Gossip. 


Mrs. Lynn Lryron has a new novel in 
the press, called ‘The Autobiography of 
Uhristopher Kirkland.’ It is intended to 
be “‘the history of a mind as well as of a 
lfe.”” Messrs. Bentley are the publishers. 


Mr. Epmunp Gossr has been asked to 
write the masque which is to be performed 
atthe royal costume ball of the Institute of 
Psinters in Water Colours on the 19th of 
May. 

TuE Deutsche Rundschau for April contains 
an article entitled ‘Die Parliamentsreform 
in England, von einem Mitgliede des 
Englischen Unterhauses.’ It is understood 
that the M.P. in question is Sir Rowland 
Blernerhassett, member for Kerry, who 
contributed to the January number of the 
same review an article on Ireland under 
Lord Spencer. 

Mr. Fisuzr Unwin will publish on April 
15th Capt. Oliver’s work on Madagascar, to 
which we referred some time ago. ‘The book 
will be entitled ‘The True Story of the 
French Dispute with Madagascar.’ A pre- 
fatory note of recommendation will bear the 
signatures of Lord Shaftesbury, Sir J. W. 
Pease, M.P., Sir William McArthur, M.P., 
Mr. Alderman Fowler, M.P., Mr. James 
Cropper, M.P., Mr. A. McArthur, M.P., and 
Mr. J. G. Alexander. These gentlemen 
state that the proceedings of the French 
Government in Madagascar are largely due 
to a total misconception of the acts of 
England and of Englishmen in Madagascar, 
and they recommend Capt. Oliver’s work as 
a complete narrative of the facts of the case. 


Cart. Burton expects to bring out five 
volumes of his translation of ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ in the summer, and to finish the 
book early next winter. He will be in 
England some time this month. 


A new serial will shortly be commenced 
in the People’s Journal by Miss Caroline 
Fothergill, whose first effort in fiction, ‘Put 
to the Proof,’ was noticed in the Atheneum 
about eighteen months ago. Miss Fother- 
gill’s new story has obtained the prize of 
2001. offered last August by the proprietor 
of the Journal. 


Mr. J. G. Bovrrivot, the Clerk of the 
Canadian House of Commons, contributes 
an article on the political development of 
Canada to the forthcoming number of the 
Scottish Review. Among the other contents 
of the number will be a paper on the Stuart 
Pretenders by Dr. M. Brady, of Rome. The 
political article will deal with the foreign 
policy of the country during the last forty 
or fifty years. 


Cot. Barras has just sent to press with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. two 
new volumes of Oriental hunting sketches, 
which are to appear uniform with his ‘ India 
and Tiger Hunting,’ issued last year in two 
volumes. 





Amone the recent additions to the manu- 
script library of the British Museum are: 
Bailiff’s account of the Earl of Carlisle’s 
property in Yorkshire, 1662-7; Despatches 
of the Duc de Luxembourg to Louis XIV., 
1693; Papers relating to the statue of 
Sir Joseph Banks, 1821-2; Chronicle of 
Adam of Murimuth, fourteenth century; 
a large series of musical MSS. from the 
library of J. N. Hummel, including com- 
positions of Stradella, Caldara, Marcello, 
Leo, Porpora, J. F. Haydn, J. M. Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Pleyel, Cima- 
rosa, Hummel (54 volumes), and Neu- 
komm ; Architectural drawings of the church 
of St. Mary Overy, Southwark, by G. 
Gwilt and F. Dolman ; Churchwardens’ ac- 
counts of Stratton, co. Cornwall, 1512-77; 
Miracles of the Virgin, in Latin verse, thir- 
teenth century ; fifty-seven volumes of drafts, 
ciphers, deciphers, &c. of English and 
foreign diplomatic papers, 1636-1850; a 
printed Bible, 1612, with autograph entries 
by the poet Milton ; collections relating to 
the city of Canterbury, with some original 
deeds; modern musical compositions of 
various authors; a Virgil with scholia of 
the twelfth century; a Sarum manual, 
fifteenth century; and the ‘History of 
Joseph,’ by Alfonso de Hispania, 1481. 


Tue Notting Hill Free Public Library has 
just received a handsome gift in the shape 
of the library of scientific books belonging 
to the recently dissolved West London 
Scientific Association. 


Messrs. Cassett will shortly commence 
the issue in monthly parts of ‘ Picturesque 
Canada,’ a new work uniform with ‘ Pic- 
turesque Europe’ and ‘ Picturesque America,’ 
and edited by Dr. Grant, Principal of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada. 

‘Yorxsurre Srorres Retorp,’ by Mr. J. 
Burnley, author of ‘Fortunes made in 
Business,’ &c., is the title of a volume 
which will shortly be published by Mr. 
Richard Jackson, of Leeds. It deals with 
the stories of Eugene Aram, Jonathan 
Martin the incendiary, the Holmfirth flood, 
and other matters of local interest. 


Messrs. Lonewan & Co. will shortly 
publish ‘The Logic of Definition,’ by the 
Rev. William L. Davidson, of Bourtie, N.B. 
This work is an exhaustive survey of the 
logical department of definition, containing, 
besides a full exposition of the principles 
involved, a detailed application of these 
principles to the various defining spheres. 
Special attention is given to lexicography, 
school-book definition, and philosophical 
vocabulary. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the 
directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, Mr. Arthur Toovey in the 
chair, the sum of 131/. 1s. was granted in 
relief to seventy-two members and widows 
of members. After the usual business of the 
evening, the election of the members for the 
different committees was proceeded with, 
when, except in a few instances, the retiring 
ofticers were re-elected. 

Mr. Repway is about to publish a work 
of fiction by Mr. F. W. L. Adams, entitled 
‘Leicester: an Autobiography.’ 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Karl 
Schwarz, of Gotha, a well-known German 
preacher and theologian. 





THE commission entrusted with the publi- 
cation of the correspondence of Peter the 
Great has collected up to now 8,000 letters 
and other documents, among which are the 
copy-books used by the emperor when a 
child, and one letter written to his mother 
in 1688 from Pereyslavl, giving her an 
account of the work of rigging the ships 
then in course of construction on the lake 
of that name. It is stated that these docu- 
ments will be printed with as little delay as 
possible. 


THE remainder of the famous Salamanca 
collections are now being dispersed at Madrid. 
The library was formed mainly by Seiior 
Gayangos, and was rich in works of chivalry 
and early editions of ‘Don Quixote.’ Most 
of the rarest books had already found a 
resting-place on the shelves of Seiior 
Caénovas del Castillo and other collectors. 
The portion now sold, for which a book- 
seller gave 700/., comprised general works 
with a sprinkling of rarities. One of these, 
a work but little known by Boccaccio, 
entitled ‘Caida de Principes,’ translated 
into Spanish in the sixteenth century, led 
to a lively competition ; a reprint of this 
work is promised shortly. When the last 
of these volumes shall have been sold, 
nothing will remain of the treasures acquired 
at great cost by that prince of financiers the 
late Marquis of Salamanca. 


Tue Royal Spanish Academy has pub- 
lished in the Madrid Gazette the conditions 
of a literary competition of considerable 
interest, to those at least conversant with 
Spanish literature. The temptation, in the 
shape of profit as well as of honour, 
should develope latent talent if it exists. 
The Academy proposes to give the successful 
author a gold medal, about 120/. in money, 
and 500 copies of the book. ‘The first com- 
petition is for the best biographical and 
critical study upon Tirso de Molina; the 
second for a romancero upon the lines of the 
‘Romancero del Cid,’ the subject being Don 
Jaime el Conquistador, the volume to con- 
tain not fewerthan twenty nor more than fifty 
romances. The manuscripts of the romancero 
must be furnished not later than March, 
1886, and the Tirso, March, 1887. 


Tue translation of the ‘Mahabhirata’ 
ublished at Calcutta by Protap Chandra 
io, and distributed gratuitously, is not 
only progressing regularly, but begins to 
excite more and more interest among the 
people of India. Several Indian princes 
have contributed largely towards the funds 
necessary for carrying on this enormous 
work, more particularly the re of 
Cashmere, the Nawab Khayeh Abdul Gani 
Bahadoor, the generous Maharanee Swarna- 
mayee, the Guikwar of Baroda, the Maha- 
rajah of Travancore, &c. More funds, how- 
ever, were wanted, and it is pleasant to 
hear that Babu Govinda Lal Roy, a rich 
zemindar of Rungpore, has on the occasion 
of his daughter’s marriage undertaken to 
bear all the expenses of the English trans- 
lation of one of the largest books of the 
‘Mahabharata,’ the ‘‘ Vana Parva,’ or 
‘‘ Forest Book.” If there must be extrava- 
gance at Hindu weddings, this is certainly 
the right kind of extravagance, and we aa 
that Govinda Lal Roy’s example may be 
followed by many of his rich countrymen. 


| The last number of the “‘ Vana Parva,” just 
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received (No. xiv.), contains the translation 
of the beautiful episode of Nala and 
Damayanti. 


Osman Bey, the favourite Chamberlain of 
the Sultan, followed an Ottoman practice 
of choosing a mechanical trade in early 
youth, as the sultans do. The trade Osman 
Bey took up was that of a printer, and he 
acquired such a liking for it that it became 
a favourite amusement even during his 
court career. With the view of encourag- 
ing the printing of Turkish works, he set 
up at great cost, as has been described in 
the Atheneum, a large printing-oflice, with 
the best machinery, and employing two 
hundred men. He is now devoting a con- 
siderable sum to a great paper mill, and as his 
attendance on the Sultan no longer allows 
him to give adequate time, he has turned 
over the management of the.whole concern 
to his grandson, Jevad Bey, who shares his 
tastes. 


Ar the recent sale of M. Dubrunfaut’s 
collection of autographs, five letters of 
Mirabeau were purchased by the French 
Government for 3,000 fr.; a letter of 
Robespierre, dated 1789, was knocked down 
for 200fr.; and one of Marat, dated 1788, 
for 1380 fr. 
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A Short History of Greek Mathematics. By 
James Gow, M.A. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.) 


CoNTEMPORANEOUSLY with the vast strides 
which have been made in mathematical 
knowledge during this century, and with 
the ever-widening field for its application, 
has arisen an increasing desire to under- 
stand the growth of this important element 
of human progress. M. Renan has pro- 
phesied, not without a shade of regret, that 
the age will come when scientific knowledge 
will be socomplete that men willthink lightly 
of historical studies. We are inclined to 
believe that the rapid development of science 
will only afford new material for the his- 
torical scholar; it will widen rather than 
narrow his functions. As all sciences tend 
to become exact, or, in other words, to become 
considerations of form and quantity, so 
mathematics opens out peculiarly suggestive 
fields to the philosophical historian. Of 
mathematical history there are two kinds, 
alike in importance, but very different in 
character. In the one kind the historian 
takes up asingle branch of the subject, and 
endeavours to present to the reader a com- 
plete picture of the growth of our present 
knowledge with regard to it. His aim is to 
show what has been done and what remains 
to be done in a particular field of research. 
His work forms a guide to, or even replaces, 
innumerable memoirs scattered through the 
transactions of a score of learned societies 
or the pages of many scientific publications. 
The contents of past investigations are thus 
rendered accessible to the present. In the 
second kind of history we are concerned 
less with the contents than the methods of 
past scientific labour. The historian inves- 
tigates the growth of certain phases of 
human thought, with a view to understand- 
ing the laws of mental development, and in 
so doing appeals not only to the specialist, 


but to all students of the history of civiliza- 
tion. In the first field England has not been 
behindhand, in the second she has hitherto 
accomplished almost nothing. Histories of 
mathematics have been written, but it is 
France and Germany that the mathema- 
tician has had to thank for them. This is 
peculiarly the case with the history of early 
and medieval mathematics. It has been 
fairly exhausted by French and German 
writers. Such recent works as Cantor’s 
‘ Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik’ and Marie’s ‘ Histoire des Sciences 
Mathématiques et Physiques’ seem almost to 
have rendered any further work in this field 
unnecessary. It was accordingly with a 
feeling of considerable curiosity and some 
anxiety that we opened Mr. Gow’s book. 

The writer has fitly termed it a short 
history of Greek mathematics ; he dows not 
attempt to produce a work which shall 
compete with the German authorities. He 
tells us in his preface its origin. It is an 
expansion of a chapter on mathematics 
which was to form part of a ‘‘ general his- 
tory of the great city of Alexandria.” The 
material grew beyond the reasonable limits 
of a chapter, and was accordingly published 
as a separate essay. Under these circum- 
stances we do not expect an absolutely inde- 
pendent study of the original authorities ; 
we are content if the author has not wholly 
neglected them, and has assisted himself in 
the laborious task of examination with the 
researches of German scholars. Mr. Gow’s 
indebtedness is, of course, visible on every 
page, but this is hardly to be wondered at, 
and he at least never hesitates to criticize 
the critics. We scarcely think the book 
will fulfil any of the purposes proposed in 
the preface. It is hard to imagine that a 
work containing the results of so much 
research as this will serve in any way “to 
quicken with some human interest the 
melancholy labours of our schoolboys.” 
Nor, on the other hand, do we understand 
how it will be possible for a student of his- 
tory ‘‘to extract from these pages a notion 
of the whole history of mathematical science 
down to Newton’s time.” Mr. Gow seems 
strangely to ignore the whole history of 
medieval mathematics, not to say that Vieta 
and Descartes can hardly be considered con- 
temporaries of Newton. The fact is that 
the author has alternately claimed too little 
and too much for his work. We venture to 
think its real value will, after all, be to the 
professed mathematician who takes an in- 
telligent interest in the history of his science, 
but has not the time necessary for the study 
of the more elaborate treatises of the German 
school. For such a reader Mr. Gow has 
provided a history of Greek mathematics 
in many respects very excellent. 

The book is practically divided into two 
parts, the first treating of Greek arithmetic 
under its two headings of Aoywrixy and 
apiOpnrixy, and the second of geometry. 
To these parts is prefixed some account 
of prehistoric and of Egyptian calculation 
and geometry respectively. The opening 
chapter on the decimal scale is interesting, 
but the philological arguments brought 
forward to connect the Aryan names of the 
digits with primitive finger names are by no 
means conclusive. They have somewhat the 
appearance of forcing the Aryan terms to 





agree with a theory which is very probably 





——__—\ 
true for the numerals of many other lan- 


guages. This is, in fact, recognized by Mr. 
Gow, who remarks: ‘ But after all, the 
main support of such etymologies is their 
great a priori probability.” We are inclined 
to think that it is the application of a priori 
probability in etymology which has tended 
to lower philology in the eyes of exact 
scientists. All we can really assert of the 
Aryan digits is that there seems some 
evidence in the digits themselves of the 
existence of an age when three or four was 
the limit of counting, and that the decimal 
scale has probably arisen from a finger 
notation. 

Chaps. iii. and v. are devoted to Egyptian 
arithmetic and geometry, and give a short 
but sufficient account of the Egyptian hand- 
book of mathematics written by Ahmes some 
1700 years before Christ, the papyrus con- 
taining it being now in the British Museum. 
The smallness of our knowledge of Egyptian 
mathematics renders it extremely tantalizing 
to be told that ‘‘the British Museum pos- 
sesses also an older leather roll on a mathe- 
matical subject, but this apparently is too 
stiff to be opened.”’ If this roll had been 
at Berlin, would not some chemical reagent 
have been found before this to dissolve its 
rigidity ? Will no expression of the strong 
desire of the mathematical world to know 
the contents of this roll dissolve the rigor 
antiquus of Bloomsbury ? 

The practical character of Ahmes’s mathe- 
matics is fully brought out, and is fairly 
contrasted with the essentially theoretical 
nature of Greek speculation. This is well 
instanced by two anecdotes of Greek teachers. 
The Pythagoreans had a proverbial maxim: 
oxapa Kal Bapa, dAX’ od cxapa Kal rprdBodov; 
while of Euclid is reported the following 
incident :— 

** A youth who had begun to read geometry 

with Euclid, when he had learnt the tirst pro- 
position, inquired, ‘ What do I get by learning 
these things?’ So Euclid called his slave and 
said, ‘ Give him threepence, since he must make 
gain out of what he learns.’ ” 
The hint is distinctly valuable for mathema- 
tical teachers, who are continually asked by 
the practical English boy, ‘‘What is the 
use of all this?” 

Before we leave Ahmes, however, we may 
perhaps be permitted to make a remark on 
Ahmes’s measurement of the capacity of 
barns. Of these barns Mr. Gow tells us we 
do not know the shape, so that the necessary 
clue to the interpretation of the examples is 
wanting. In a foot-note, nevertheless, we 
read that the contents of all the barns are 
obtained in the following fashion :— 

‘*Of three given linear measurements, two 
are multiplied together, and the product is 
multiplied by one and a half of the third. But 
it does not appear whether the first product is 
the area of the top or the bottom or the side of 
the barn, or of what line the third given number 
is the measure.” 

Now if we take what we may conceive to be 
the most primitive form of building, namely, 
four rectangular walls covered by a simple 
lean-to roof resting upon two of the parallel 
walls, Ahmes’s measurement will be exact if 
the height of the roof be made equal to the 
height of the side walls. On the other hand, 
if we measure the area of an isosceles triangle, 
as he appears to have done, by the product 
of the slant side into the base, we have only 
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to suppose the slant side of the roof to be 
equal to the height of a side wall. Some 
light might perhaps be thrown on the matter 
by the form of early Egyptian buildings as 
figured on monuments. Ahmes’s measure- 
ment would give fairly approximately, it 
may be noted, the volume of an ordinary 
English haystack. 

Mr. Gow in his account of Greek arith- 
metic is perhaps at his best; he has worked 
through a considerable amount of heavy 
matter and presented it in a clear form. On 
the whole, his account of Diophantus is better 
than M. Marie’s, yet it is undoubtedly less 
pleasant reading. We instinctively feel that 
the endeavour to quicken with some human 
interest the melancholy labours of the school- 
boy is rather M. Marie’s than Mr. Gow’s 
function. Perhaps this is to some extent 
due to the large and certainly useful amount 
of foot-notes which the English author, 
following the Germans, has adopted. Yet 
the style (to which, however, thoroughness 
is in no wise sacrificed) of M. Marie endows 
his subject with far more “human interest.” 
To begin with a quotation of the mathe- 
matical epitaph on Diophantus, which con- 
tains all we know about his life, is rather 
more human than to merely refer in a foot- 
note to the existence of such an epitaph with- 
out quoting it. There appears to us also to 
be more freshness and independent research 
about M. Marie’s work; but the latter, 
perhaps, we ought naturally to expect as 
the outcome of forty years’ labour on the 
history of mathematics. French and German 
scholars have each their peculiar merits, but 
there is something more sympathetic about 
the former than the latter, and we could 
almost wish Mr. Gow had taken a hint 
from France as well as from Germany. 
Mr. Gow does not state that Regiomontanus 
rediscovered the ‘Arithmetic’ of Diophantus, 
but he makes a strange slip concerning 
honest Johann Miiller of Konigsberg in a 
foot-note on p. 110, where he classes him 
among the early Italians. Miller certainly 
studied and taught in Italy, but he was 
essentially a German of the Germans, and 
his best period of activity must always be 
associated with his life in Niirnberg. From 
that time it was the inland city on the 
Pegnitz which provided mariners with the 
best compasses, celestial globes, and maps. 
The slip is only a slip, as may be seen by 
reference to a foot-note on p. 299, butit is as 
well to recognize definitely that Germany 
produced the greatest astronomer of the 
first eight centuries of modern Europe; it 
helps to explain the development which 
followed; Copernicus’s ‘De Revolutionibus 
— Coelestium’ was published at Niirn- 
erg. 

A few words more with regard to Dio- 
phantus’s ‘ Arithmetic.’ Mr. Gow states on 
p- 105 that it is a treatise on algebra and 
uses for the first time algebraical symbols, 
but he continues: Diophantus ‘‘does not 
claim for himself the credit of inventing 
either the symbols which he uses or his 
method of proof.” It is suggested that 
the first attempts at algebra may, after all, 
have been of Semitic or Egyptian origin, 
although ‘on the other hand it is still 
possible that he [Diophantus] actually in- 
vented the symbolism and the rules which 
first appear in his book, but for which he 
claims no credit.” Now M. Marie writes 





that, in the prefatory letter to a certain 
Dionysius, Diophantus actually does state 
that the matter of his book is new. Why 
does Mr. Gow not give us his reasons for 
supposing this does not refer to algebraic 
symbolism? We must confess a desire to 
give algebra, even as we give fluxions, a 
definite inventor. Nor are we quite satisfied 
with the opinion of the author expressed 
on p. 112—that Diophantus only gives one 
solution of quadratic and other equations 
because algebra was probably the invention 
of practical men who only wanted one solu- 
tion. Surely it might be an open question 
which of two solutions was the one admiss- 
ible or more valuable in a particular prac- 
tical case, and we think that some more 
cogent reason must be discovered for this 
deficiency in Diophantus’s analysis. 

The greater part of Mr. Gow’s book is 
devoted to geometry, and it presents, on the 
whole, a clear picture of Greek develop- 
ment in this direction. A remark made at 
the beginning of this part deserves espe- 
cially to be impressed on all whose business 
or inclination leads them to travel among 
uncivilized people. We should be extremely 
glad if those travellers, for example, who 
are hastening to explore New Guinea would 
keep it in mind. Mr. Gow writes :— 


‘*T have sought, in vain, through many books 
which purport to describe the habits and psycho- 
logy of the lower races, for some allusion to 
their geometrical knowledge or for an account 
of some operations which seem to imply geo- 
metrical notions. One would be glad, for in- 
stance, to learn whether savages anywhere dis- 
tinguish a right angle from an acute. Have 
they any mode of ascertaining whether a line is 
exactly straight or exactly circular? Do they by 
name distinguish a square from any other recti- 
lineal figure? Do they attach any mysterious 
properties to perpendicularity, angular sym- 
metry, &c.? We have at present no answer to 
these and similar questions, and there is con- 
sequently a gap in the history of geometry 
which no writer, since Herodotus, has attempted 
to fill up.” 


While welcoming this short account of 
Greek geometry, there are several points to 
which we take exception. The author has 
been too ready to follow Hankel in suppos- 
ing that the quibbling of the sophists caused 
the banishment of infinity from Greek mathe- 
matical terms and conceptions, the fact being 
that the idea of infinites, as of imaginaries, 
can only be reached at a very advanced 
stage of mathematical development. No 
one who has experienced the difficulty that 
schoolboys have with these ideas would 
expect the Greeks, among whom algebra 
was in its very childhood, to have reached 
such conceptions, still less to have made 
rational use of them. Mr. Gow also some- 
what overrates (again following Hankel) 
the services of Plato, or rather we should 
adopt as our opinion his qualifying remark 
‘‘that the introduction of analysis is just 
the sort of service which might be ascribed 
by a vague exaggeration to a philosopher 
who certainly had a great influence on ma- 
thematics, but left no mathematical work.” 
Surely Plato is not to be classed with 
Descartes and Leibniz! Again, it is some- 
what amusing to find that the reception of 
Euclid is the probable cause why, from 
the middle of the eighteenth century on- 
wards, boys stayed longer at school before 
going up to the universities (p. 208). It 





would be interesting to know whether a like 
lengthening of the school years has not taken 
place in countries which have never bowed 
their heads in slavish admiration of Euclid’s 
‘Elements.’ There are other points to which 
we take exception, as, for example, the 
reasons given on p. 265 for the comparative 
stagnation of Greek mathematics after 
Apollonius. We see no reason why the 
Greeks, unaided by a briefer symbolism, an 
analytical geometry, or an infinitesimal cal- 
culys, should not have penetrated, without 
opposing ‘‘the tremendous authority of the 
Platonic and Euclidean tradition,” into the 
enormous field of the modern geometry of 
position. Again, the term ‘a circle described 
aboutaline”’ is an objectionable substitute for 
the ordinary English mathematical expression 
“‘a circle upon a straight line as diameter ”’; 
and a little more care might have been taken 
with the figures on p. 155. Yet it is easy 
to find fault with a work of this kind; we 
ought rather to congratulate ourselves that 
a good Greek scholar has ventured to under- 
take it. The tendency will, of course, be to 
contrast this book with M. Marie’s; yet even 
then the comparison will not always be in 
the French writer’s favour. Thus Mr. Gow 
does not forget to mention that Menelaus 
gives in a lemma to a proposition of his 
‘Spheerica’ the well-known theorem as to 
the segments into which a transversal cuts 
the sides of a triangle. We look in vain 
for any mention of Menelaus’s theorem in 
M. Marie’s account of this mathematician. 
On the other hand, we very much prefer 
M. Marie’s capital résumé of Archimedes’ 
labours to Mr. Gow’s somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory notice. 

Finally, we must congratulate Cambridge 
upon the fact that one of her sons should 
have taken up a branch of historical mathe- 
matics so much neglected in England. For 
those who look on Cambridge as the great 
English mathematical school it is distressing 
to find her so behindhand in historical re- 
search. She has been so carried away by 
the analytical spirit of Lagrange that she 
has almost entirely neglected geometry and 
its history. We believe that among the 
innumerable mathematical teachers of Cam- 
bridge there is neither professor nor reader 
in geometry or mathematical history. Strange 
if she should not soon wake up to the fact 
that a new wave of geometrical activity is 
revolutionizing modern mathematics. It is 
probably to the higher geometry of space 
that we must look for a solution of many of 
the problems of the universe. For, after 
all, as Plato puts it, rod yap dei dvros 1) yew- 
petptki) yv@ois érrev. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Govutp has recently detected a case of 
large proper motion in a star a little below the 
eighth magnitude in the constellation Sculptor. 
The star in question is numbered 1584 in Hour 
XXIII. of the Cordoba Zone-Catalogue ; its 
place is R.A. 23" 58", N.P.D. 127° 59’. From 
Cordoba observations extending from 1872 to 
1884, Dr. Gould finds that its annual proper 
motion amounts to no less than 6°21 in a great 
circle, which is only about a second less than 
that of Groombridge 1830. : 

The telescopic study of the Magellanic clouds, 
as they are called, or nubeculz, first led astro- 
nomers to perceive that they must not too hastily 
accept the theory that the nebule are neces- 
sarily situated at very much greater distances 
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from us than the fixed stars. The general 
ground of the nubecule ‘‘consists,” says Sir 
John Herschel (who made a special study of 
these objects at the Cape of Good Hope), “‘ of 
large tracts and patches of nebulosity in every 
stage of resolution, from light irresolvable with 
18 inches of reflecting aperture up to perfectly 
separated stars like the Milky Way, and cluster- 
ing groups sufficiently insulated and condensed 
to come under the description of irregular, and 
in some cases pretty rich, clusters.” The way 
in which, especially in the nubecula major, these 
stars and nebulew and patches of nebulosity 
were crowded together so as to forbid the sup- 
position that their differences of appearance 
could be to any great extent due to differ- 
ences of proportional distance from us, naturally 
suggested the idea that in some cases, at any 
rate, the distances of the nebulze might not 
exceed those of many of the fixed stars. Great 
additional probability has been given to this 
view by other considerations derived from the 
“new astronomy ” which has come into existence 
since Sir John wrote the above passage in the 
‘Outlines,’ and which has thrown much pre- 
viously unsuspected light upon the constitution 
of many of the nebulze. Now, if these bodies 


are situated at distances of the same order of 


magnitude as those of the fixed stars visible to 
our eyes, there is no reason why they should not 
be subject to proper motions similar in amount 
to those of the latter, and therefore measurable 
when observations made at considerable intervals 


‘of time are compared inter se. The difficulty, 


however, of recognizing these in the case of the 
nebulz arises from the difficulty of fixing in 
these objects upon definite points, of which the 
place in the heavens can be exactly determined. 
Hitherto, then, any such motion, although often 
matter of surmise, has never been established. 
But Mr. H. Sadler, F.R.A.S., has recently 
noticed and called attention to the case of a 
nebula in the constellation Leo, numbered 2091 
in Sir J. Herschel’s ‘General Catalogue of 
Nebulee,’ which is clearly shown to be moving 
in the heavens with an apparent velocity amount- 
ing to somewhat less than 0”°5 per annum, When 
Sir John observed it in 1831 it was nearly cen- 
trally surrounding a double star, of which the 
brightest component is of the tenth magnitude 
and the other slightly fainter. Preceding this 
double star is a variable, a little to the south 
of it; about 19” to the north of the double is 
a small star of the fourteenth magnitude, which 
in 1831 seemed to adhere to the southern edge 
of the nebula. When D’Arrest observed the 
object in 1864 the double star appeared on the 
southern edge of the nebula, and the four- 
teenth magnitude star was very nearly in its 
centre. They were observed at Lord Rosse’s 
Observatory in 1876 and by Mr. Burnham 
at Chicago in 1878; in those years the four- 
teenth magnitude star was just on the southern 
edge of the nebula and the double star about 
19”°5 to the south of it. The double star and 
the two other stars remained throughout at the 
same mutual distances and positions, so that 
the proper motion of the nebula relatively to 
them must be a motion of its own. The place 
of this interesting object for the present year 
is R.A. 10° 17™ 35%, N.P.D. 76° 52’, and its 
proper motion, from a comparison of the above 
observations, is about 19”5 in forty - six 
years, or somewhat less than half a second in 
a year. 

The January number of the Memorie della 
Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, which we 
have received, is wholly occupied by a paper by 
the editor, Prof. Tacchini, containing his spec- 
troscopic observations of the sun at Rome during 
the second half of last year. A general con- 
sideration of the distribution of the prominences 
in heliographical latitude gives results for the 
oo year very similar to those shown in 
1883. 





SOCIETIES. 

RoyvAL.—March 26.—The Treasurer in the chair. 
—The following papers were read: ‘ Observations 
on Variations of the Electromotive Force between 
Metals at High Temperatures in Fused Salts,’ by Mr. 
T. Andrews,—and ‘On a Peculiar Behaviour of Glow- 
lamps when raised to High Incandescence,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Preece.—The Chairman announced that Mr. 
Walter White had retired from the office of Assistant 
Secretary, and that Mr. Herbert Rix had been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 


GEOLOGICAL.— March 25.— Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
President, in the chair—Mr. C. De Laune F. De 
Laune and Mr. W. Hill, Jun.,were elected Fellows.— 
The following communications were read: * On the 
Relationship of Ulodendron, Lindley and Hutton, to 
Lepidodendron, Sternberg, Bothrodendron, Lindley 
and Hutton, Sigillaria, Brongniart, and Jthytido- 
dendron, Boulay,’ by Mr. R. Kidston,—and ‘On an 
almost perfect Skeleton of Rhytina gigas=Rhytina 
stelleri. (* Steller’s sea-cow”) obtained by Mr. R. 
Damon from the Pleistocene Peat Deposits on 
Behring’s Island,’ by Dr. H. Woodward. 








HISTORICAL.— March 19.—Mr. Alderman Hurst in 
the chair.—Messrs. R. V. C. Bayard, W. 8. Beard, R. 
Harvey, T. C. Lewis, D.W. Rannie, H. Reade, P.V. R. 
Raju, R. Rk. V. M. Lamarth, and W.S. Weeks were 
elected Fellows.—Mr. J. F. Palmer read a_ paper 
‘On the Development of the Fine Arts under the 
Puritans.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Institution, 3.—General Monthly. 
_ Inventors’ Institute, 8. 
Wep. Microscopical, 8 —' New Floscules,’ Dr. C. T. Hudson; ‘Struc- 
ture of the Diatom Shell: Siliceous Films tou thin to showa 
Broken Edge,’ Dr J. D. Cox; ‘Filamentous Projections of 
Diatoms.’ Mr. H. Mills. 
Fat. Civil Engineers, 7}.--‘ Machines for crushing Stone and other 
Hard Materials,’ Mr. 8S. ‘Tomiinson 
— New Shakspere., 8. 
— Astronomical. 8. 
Sar. Botanic, 3g —Election of Fellows. 








Science Gossiy. 


Mr. H. M. Srantey’s difficulties in the pro- 
duction of his forthcoming book may be learnt 
from a passage in a letter addressed by him to 
an old friend :— 

“Tn 1878 it took me eighty-five days to write 
1,149 pp. MS., ‘Through the Dark Continent’; in 
1884-85 it has taken me eighty-nine days to write 
1,287 pp. MS. The Berlin Conference, scores of 
exacting visitors every day, official business, epistles, 
public lectures, have made the writing of the last 
work very difficult, as the threads of the narration 
were interrupted and the zeal of writing dampened 
by disheartening news during the progress of the 
Conference. Sometimes, when in my happiest vein, 
news would come which shocked me greatly. Now 
that it is all over the whole is very like a remittent 
fever and its dismal experiences.” 

Mr. ApaM SEpGwick has in preparation a 
new book, to be entitled ‘The Elements of 
Animal Biology,’ which is intended to serve as 
an introduction to the study of animal mor- 
phology and physiology. Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein are to be the publishers. 

Tue day of the meeting of the Marine Bio- 
logical Association at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts, which we mentioned last week, has 
been postponed from April 13th to May 13th. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. are about to issue 
a new edition of ‘ Beeton’s Book of Garden 
Management,’ entirely revised and remodelled. 


Tue following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter :—Eight 
lectures by Prof. Arthur Gamgee, ‘ On Digestion 
and Nutrition,’ on Tuesdays, April 14th to June 
2nd; five lectures by Prof. Tyndall, ‘On Natural 
Forces and Energies,’ on Thursdays, April 16th 
to May 14th ; three lectures by Prof. C. Meymott 
Tidy, ‘ On Poisons in relation to their Chemical 
Constitution and to Vital Functions,’ on Thurs- 
days, May 21st, 28th, June 4th; four lectures 
by Mr. William Carruthers, ‘On Fir Trees and 
their Allies,’ on Saturdays, April 18th to May 
9th ; two lectures by Prof. Odling, ‘On Organic 
Septics and Antiseptics,’ on Saturdays, May 
16th and 23rd ; and two lectures by the Rev. C. 
Taylor, ‘On a Lately Discovered Document, 





possibly of the First Century, entitled ‘‘The 
: Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” with Illus- 





trations from the Talmud,’ on Saturdays, May 
30th and June 6th. The following are the 
probable arrangements for the Friday evening 
meetings: April 17th, Prof. S. P. Langley, 
‘Sunlight and the Earth’s Atmosphere’; April 
24th, Mr. W. Carruthers, ‘ British Fossil Cycads 
and their Relation to Living Forms’; May Ist, 
Lord Rayleigh, ‘ Water Jets and Water Drops’; 
May 8th, Mr. W. F. R. Weldon, ‘On Adaptation 
to Surroundings as a Factor in Animal Develop. 
ment’; May 15th, Prof. Burdon Sanderson, 
‘Cholera : its Causes and Prevention’; May 22nd, 
Mr. Walter H. Pollock, ‘Garrick’; May 29th, 
Mr. J. J. Coleman and Prof. J. G. McKendrick, 
‘The Mechanical Production of Cold, and the 
Effects of Cold on Microphytes’; and June 5th, 
a paper by Prof. Dewar. 

TueE Corresponding Societies Committee of the 
British Association are now calling the attention 
of local scientific societies to certain rules of 
the Association, adopted at the meeting of the 
general committee in November last. These 
rules are now printed. Any society is eligible to 
be placed on the list of corresponding societies 
of the Association, and applications should be 
addressed to the secretary on or before the Ist 
of June. 


Pror. Kerane’s translation of Dr. Riebeck’'s 
account of the Chittagong Hill tribes will be 
issued by Messrs. Asher next week. The Ger- 
man original will be ready about the same time. 


M. Fovgvé writes to the Secrétaire Perpétuel 
de l’Académie des Sciences on the ‘ Premitres 
Explorations de la Mission chargée de 1|’Etude 
des Récents Tremblements de 'l'erre del’Espagne,’ 
which is published in the Comptes Rendus for 
March 2nd. 

Tue ‘ Records of the Geological Survey of 
India,’ Part I. for 1885, contains, in addition 
to the annual report for the year 1884, papers by 
Mr. R. Bruce Foote on the Singareni coal-field ; 
by Mr. Tom de la Touche on the coal and lime- 
stone in the Doigruny river, Assam ; and others 
by Mr. W. T. Blanford and Mr. Griesbach. 


M. Berrue or publishes in the Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique for March a paper ‘Sur 
les Notations Alchimiques,’ which is accompanied 
by six plates of MSS. describing the planetary 
signs, &c., by which the alchemists represented 
the metals. 

PxatTiInuM has been discovered in New South 
Wales in connexion with gold in the Ophir 
district. It has been found in the form of small 
grains in the Hunter and Macleay districts, and 
a nugget weighing 268 grains was obtained from 
Wiseman’s Creek with alluvial gold. The sand 
of the sea coast near Richmond river is also 
found to contain this precious metal. 


Mr. JoHNn Roacu has received orders from 
the United States Naval Department to substi- 
tute iron for steel shafts in all the vessels which 
he has under construction. ‘ This arises from an 
impression that steel is treacherous and breaks 
in avery uncertain way. Mr. Roach contends 
that good iron is not so susceptible to the struc- 
tural changes induced by fatigue as steel is. It 
is most important that an inquiry should be 
instituted without any delay on the molecular 
changes produced by vibration in these metals. 


M. Raovut Jacnavx, in his recently published 
‘Traité de Minéralogie appliqué aux Arts,’ in- 
troduces a new and useful system in discussing 
the geological position in which the minerals are 
found, their chemical relations, and their tech- 
nical applications. 

A work will be issued in a few days by 
Messrs. Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox, under the title 
of ‘The Moon and the Weather,’ by Mr. W. L. 
Browne, of St. Petersburg, in which an attempt 
has been made to concentrate and utilize exist- 
ing knowledge of wind and weather currents, 
and the influence of the moon thereon, so as to 
found some scientific rules for a definite weather 
guide. 
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FINE ARTS 
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(THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 

pleted a few | before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 

35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Preterium,’ ‘Christ's 

Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
ares. From Ter to Six Daily.—Admissien, ls. 








A Book of Facsimiles of Monumental Brasses 
on the Continent of Europe. With Brief 
Descriptive Notes. By the Rev. W. F. 
Creeny. Illustrated. (The Author.) 


Tue Vicar of St. Michael-at-Thorn, Norwich, 
deserves not only the warmest thanks of 
antiquaries and artists, but the admiration 
of all who are concerned with ancient monu- 
ments, on account of his courage in publish- 
ing this noble imperial folio volume, crowded 
with excellent photo-lithographic plates. 

Continental brasses, except some half dozen 
at Bruges and Amiens, are hardly known in 
England. When brass-rubbing was in vogue 
some forty years ago, and men and maidens 
trudged from church to church with their 
pockets filled with heel-ball or Richardson’s 
rubber, it was an article of faith that hardly 
any brasses existed beyond theseas, thousands 
having been destroyed by the Gueux, Icono- 
clasts, and other outrageous reformers of 
the Low Countries, France, and Germany. 
Boutell mentioned only four examples re- 
maining out of England. It was believed 
the fine effigy of Sir John D’Aubernoun I. in 
Stoke D’Abernon Church, the date of which 
is c. 1277, was not only the sole example of 
a knight completely clad, except his en- 
graved genouilléres, in mail and armed with the 
veritable pennoned lance of King Edward’s 
warriors, but the oldest monumental brass in 
existence, and the only military whole-length 
example belonging to that king’s reign which 
is not cross-legged. This noble brass has 
had to part with all its claims to peculiar dis- 
tinction except the lastnamed. Other lances 
than that with the chevroned pennon have 
been noticed ; we not very long ago gave an 
account of several such relics when review- 
ing ‘Monuments in North-West Somerset- 
shire.’ Other heater-shaped shields have 
been found than that large enamelled one 
at Stoke D’Abernon, which is charged with 
the chevron or on a field azure, and sup- 
ported on the knight’s breast by the guige 
sumptuously enamelled with alternate roses 
and mystical fylfot crosses. 

The monument of Sir John D’Auber- 
noun I. retains, however, a distinguished 
position. It is the oldest English example 
of its kind, military, ecclesiastical, or civil, 
and, with the exception of the striking brass 
of Bishop Yso von Wilpe, dated 1231, which 
is the first figured on Mr. Creeny’s plates, it 
is nearly the oldest known specimen of any 
sort in existence. There is a record of an 
older one at Bedford, dated 1208. The 
bishop’s brass is in the church of St. An- 
drew at Verden, and has great interest for 
antiquaries and artists, because it is strongly 
marked by Romanesque influences, which 
are but very faintly traceable in the D’Auber- 
noun monument, and had nearly dis- 
appeared when the brass of Sir Roger de 
Trumpington was laid on the floor of Trum- 
pington Church in 1289. The brasses of 
Sir John D’Aubernoun II., at Stoke D’Aber- 
non, 1327, and Sir John de Creke in Westley 
Waterless Church, 1325, are as Gothic as 
Gothic can be. In his double capacity as 
builder, or restorer, of the convent of 








St. Andrew, and fortifier of the ‘“‘ marshes”’ 
(? marches) of Verden, Bishop Andrew is 
depicted holding in one hand the model 
of a Romanesque church, in the other hand 
the model of a lofty tower issuant from ring 
walls (ring mauren). His effigies is engraved 
on an oblong sheet of brass, 79 by 29 inches, 
surrounded by a legend on separate strips 
of laten setting forth the titles, date, and 
services to the church of ‘‘ Yso von Welpe, 
thirty-first Bishop of Verden, who died on 
the nones of August, 1231,” little thinking 
that his memorial would command the 
reverence of antiquaries of the nineteenth 
century, and become an illustration of the 
sentiment of Shakspeare’s King of Navarre: 
Let Fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live register’d upon our brazen tombs, 

And then grace us in the disgrace of Death, 

When, spite of cormorant devouring Time, 

The endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour, which shall bate his scythe’s keen 


edge, 

And make us heirs of all eternity. 

The prelate’s dalmatic is richly diapered in 
what seems to have been an Oriental pattern 
of embroidery, according to the costume of 
his day, and not, as Mr. Creeny supposes, 
‘made stiff by cross-barred quilting.” At 
his shoulder is a crook-headed pastoral 
staff, with an annulet, and ending in the 
crook with a fleuron. It is significantly 
turned inwards. His chasuble is evidently 
of silk, as the carefully delineated folds 
of the garment prove. His shoes are 
richly embroidered and jewelled. His mitre 
is of the low angular form, like that of 
Thomas a Becket. His hands are bare, 
unlike those of most prelates, e.g., those 
of Otto of Brunswick in Hildesheim 
Church, 1279, whose monumental icon is 
figured here, and is the fourth brass in order 
of date in the world. Its costume marks a 
decided advance in luxury to have occurred 
between 1231, Yso’s date, and that of his 
brother of Hildesheim, who, like Yso, 
carries a model of the castle of Wolven- 
bergh, which he built. The execution of 
this figure is much freer and less severe. 
Both retain the style of the incised slabs of 
stone or alabaster, from which, as types, the 
monumental brasses were doubtless derived. 
Each brass is an oblong plate, the figure, 
unlike that of the earlier D’Aubernoun 
knight, not having been cut to the outline 
and inlaid in a stone slab. In this respect 
the English examples at Stoke D’Abernon, 
Trumpington, Chartham (Sir John De Sept- 
vans), Gorleston (De Bacon), and Pebmarsh 
(De Fitzralph), c. 1320, have precedence of 
continental works. The oldest brass here 
figured in which the effigy has been 
separated from the ground —cut out, as 
ladies say—is that of Bishop Bernhard de 
Lippe, 1340, in the Cathedral of Paderborn, 
during his rubbing of which Mr. Creeny, 
beguiled by enthusiasm which knew neither 
cost, labour, nor time, contrived to get him- 
self locked in, and was compelled to ring 
the bells of the dom, to the consternation of 
the citizens. The greater number of the 
effigies here reproduced are not “ cut out,” 
but, whether Danish, Swedish, German, 
Flemish, French, or Spanish, they are en- 
graved on rectangular plates, and in this 
respect nearly, if not exactly, resemble the 
magnificent Flemish examples which are the 
glory of East Anglia at Elsyng and Lynn 
Regis. Plate brasses, except of the seven- 





teenth century, are comparatively rare in 
England. One of the best of these repre- 
sents Andrew Evyngar, 1536, in All Hallows 
Barking Church, London. Though small, 
it is a capital instance of Flemish monu- 
mental art. 

One of the most curious, but by no 
means the best proportioned continental ex- 
amples, is the brass of a lady in the church 
of Vester A”ker, near Upsala, dated 1327, 
and bearing an inscription like that 
on Shakspeare’s gravestone: ‘I, Ram- 
burghis of Viik, who here lie buried, be- 
seech the nobleness of all sensible men to per- 
mit no man to take down the brazen tablet 
placed over me. If any one shall despoil me 
after I am dead may God avenge: pray for 
me.” This imprecation may be taken as in 
the words of the living woman; the tomb 
seems to have been set up by Ramburghis 
during her life. The most magnificent work 
of its kind and century is the great monu- 
mental brass representing the life-size figures 
of King Eric and Queen Ingeborg, at Ring- 
stead in the Isle of Zealand, Denmark, 1319, 
which are engraved on a huge plate, 112 
by 66 inches, the entire surface of which is 
covered with delineations of a grand double 
canopy, with weepers in the niches of the 
shafts, and groups of sacred allegories over- 
head. The king and queen stand in niches 
with delicately engraved diapered grounds, 
and are masterpieces of their kind. Inge- 
borg’s attire is of that noble order which 
obtains in the thrice elegant Lady Joan de 
Cobham’s figure in the church at Cobham, 
Kent, 1320, and is delineated with a similarly 
charming sense of style. She carries in one 
hand a long and slender — in the 
other hand a book. In great folds and ‘laps 
of sculptor’s work,” her Majesty’s ample 
cloak, embroidered at the edges, descends 
to the ground. Two lapdogs are at her 
feet. A wimple descends from the beau- 
tiful Gothic crown she wears. Mr. Creeny 
speaks of this wimple as a sign of the lady’s 
widowhood ; but in this he probably errs, 
seeing that, not to name more examples, the 
monumental statues of Queen Eleanor of 
Castile wear the wimple exactly as this 
icon of Ingeborg wears it. It does not do 
to trust implicitly to peculiarities of costume 
like the wimple as indicating the state of the 
person commemorated. For instance, the 
wife of Sir Robert del Bothe in Wilmslow 
Church, 1460, has abundant tresses flowing 
from a garland over her shoulders, in the 
manner of a virgin. King Eric carries a 
ponderous sword in his right hand, leaning 
against his shoulder, while his left hand holds 
a slender sceptre surmounted by a fleur- 
de-lys. Three large lions passant gardant, 
crowned, are embroidered on Eric’s body 
robe, in the manner familiar to English 
students from the emblazoned cloak of the 
lady in the church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate. 
The reader should compare the surcoat of 
Sir G. Felbrigge in Playford Church, 1400 ; 
and the brass of Martin de Visch, 1452, at 
Bruges. The queen’s death prayer is at 
once noble and pious :— 

‘TI, Ingeborg, born in Sweden, formerly 
Queen of Denmark, beg all whom I have 
offended in anything, inasmuch as I did it 
unintentionally, that they will kindly forgive 
me, and remember my soul. I died in the year 
of the Lord 1319, on the day of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 
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We recognize the true Low Country type 
of draughtsmanship (such as prevailed for a 
long time in brasses imported into England 
in considerable numbers, and undoubtedly 
not “made to measure,’”? or as veritable 
icons of the dead) inthe highly conventional 
grace and effectiveness of the figure of Mar- 
garet Sbrunen, now in the Bibliothéque at 
Ghent. She died in 1352. The bold drawing 
and emphatic scoring of the graver in this 
brass tell how nearly fossilized monumental 
draughtsmanship had become in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Mr. Oreeny is 
doubtless right in suggesting that the effigy 
of the lady’s husband, William Wenemaer 
(now in the same library), is not by the same 
hand. The man’s figure is evidently a like- 
ness. Such was the case with many of the 
earlier brasses; few later examples are faith- 
ful to the life. 

It is not permitted to us to linger over 
this treasury of antiquity until we have 
exhausted its attractions. Let us say that, 
photography lending itself to the work, the 
reproductions surpass in beauty the plates of 
Cotman, Richardson, Boutell, and others. 
The examples are of surpassing interest, and 
they have never been collected before, here 
or abroad. Some of the brasses are quite 
unknown in this country. There is not one 
without value and interest for students. In 
addition, Mr. Creeny supplies a list of in- 
stances, eighty-six in number, in the Low 
Countries, Liibeck, Susa, Paderborn, Hil- 
desheim, Stralsund, Meissen, Cologne, Fun- 
chal in Madeira, Lund in Sweden, Coimbra 
in Portugal. He heard of brasses in Revel. 
We should like to have had a copy of the 
fine Flemish brass of L. Cortewille and his 
wife, which is now in the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, London. The proportion of 
the numbers of English and continental 
brasses is as more than four thousand to 
fewer than two hundred. 








Les Manuscrits de Léonard De Vinci. Publiés 
en Fac-similés par M. Charles Ravaisson- 
Mollien. Tomes I. et II. (Paris, 
Quantin.) 

Ricerche intorno a Leonardo da Vinci. Serie 
Seconda. Di Gustavo Uzielli. (Roma, 
Tipografia Salviucci.) 


TuERE are few pictures even among the 
finished masterpieces of the Uffizi that 
awaken more ardent curiosity in the student 
of painting than the panel in that collection 
which contains Leonardo da Vinci’s project 
for an altarpiece. It is generally admitted 
to be the commencement of his composition 
for which he accepted a commission from 
the monks of San Donato at Scopeto, and 
which he never in any form completed. 
Vasari mentions the work with high com- 
mendation. We have further evidence that 
it made a profound impression on his con- 
temporaries, and especially on the younger 
painters who were rising into notice and who 
afterwards became famous. In Florence, 
so prolific in genius, nothing so stimulating 
had yet been produced. At a time when every 
Florentine was a connoisseur, and the artists, 
devoured by the passion for fame, were un- 
ceasing in their efforts to excel, the advent 
of this work must have had an effect per- 
fectly electrical. None could fail to re- 





page in the history of art, the harbinger of 
@ new epoch. 

It has apparently suffered little direct 
damage, though more than four centuries 
have doubtless dimmed its surface. Dark, at 
first glance almost chaotic, and with many 
of the groups and figures veiled in obscurity, 
the panel is without any of the alluring 
qualities which solicit popular attention in 
pictorial art. It is, indeed, little more than 
a monochrome. The figures are firmly 
outlined with a pen, and the shadows 
rubbed in with umber. Only a portion of 
the background—the sky and some foliage— 
is commenced in solid pigments. The subject 
is ‘ The Adoration of the Magi,’ a hackneyed 
theme for the artist, though having perennial 
attractions for the devout. Florence contains 
many variations on it by preceding painters. 
Its latest phase may be said to be that 
initiated by Gentile da Fabriano in his pic- 
ture now in the Accademia delle Belle Arti. 
It is a composition of pageantry, a medium 
for the display of picturesque costume, a 
bouquet of brilliant tints in endless variety 
of charming and fanciful combinations. 
Gentile’s treatment of the subject had been 
perpetuated by succeeding painters, and was 
continued by Botticelli and Filippino Lippi. 
Had Leonardo finished his picture, there 
is little question that it would have been 
splendidly impressive in colour without 
repeating any of the well-known harmonies, 
then, it must be confessed, becoming some- 
what threadbare. However, conjectures in 
this direction must always be mere guesses, 
founded on the known work of the master. 
His dramatic conception fortunately remains 
to us in all its force and intensity. He has 
placed the Virgin, holding the Saviour in 
her arms, in the centre of the panel and in 
the immediate foreground. A choir of 
angels lean over the grassy bank behind 
her. On either side two compact groups of 
men press forward towards the central object 
of attraction. Some have their regards in- 
tently fixed on the child, some question 
each other, all are eager, restless, inquir- 
ing, and under the influence of an over- 
mastering excitement. The sage at the left, 
in the garb of an antique philosopher, 
though silent, is busy with his thoughts and 
speculations on this new revelation. The 
figure on the extreme right, with the quick 
intelligent glance, turns to address some one 
out of the picture, suggesting that the frame 
only encloses a portion of the actors in the 
scene. There is no stable nor manger, but 
in the background are antique ruins, with 
large flights of stairs, and on these are 
groups of armed men. Other groups of 
horsemen behind the principal figures are 
also in violent action, and really anticipate the 
composition of the ‘ Battle of the Standard,’ 
designed more than twenty years later. 
Thus throughout the composition there is 
the multiform expression of movement and 
action, in the first instance purely intel- 
lectual, then emphasized in the bodily 
activity of the rearing, plunging horses and 
their no less fiery riders. Agitation, struggle, 
revolt, the bursting of bonds, the overthrow 
of ancient traditions, are the ideas forced 
upon the spectator. In one place alone he 


finds repose. He turns to the girl-mother, | 


and the eye rests on a type of calm beauty, 
the clear brow and sweet smile suggesting 





the babe she has brought forth, which 
nestles in her arms, with a gracious move- 
ment touches the golden chalice presented 
by the kneeling king, in token that he 
accepts the offering. There is here no life- 
less allegory. Each and all the figures possess 
a striking and distinct individuality, and the 
interest is essentially human. Yet there can 
be no question Leonardo intended the com- 
position to have a symbolical meaning. 

This panel, a mighty conception left in- 
complete, is, alas! symbolical of Leonardo's 
work in another direction. The artist who 
revolutionized painting, who was the ini- 
tiator of its modern method, was also a pro- 
found scientific investigator and an ardent 
discoverer. Patient in his researches and ac- 
curate in recording his experiences, he had 
in the course of a long life collected a mass 
of materials that was to form the basis of 
some vast and all-embracing work. Although 
ripe in years, his death may yet be con- 
sidered to have been premature, since his 
intellect showed no signs of failing when 
he was carried off after a short illness at 
Amboise in 1519. He left his papers to his 

upil Melzi, who had accompanied him to 
ally At the last some arrangement was 
made with Melzi for editing and publishing 
the contents of the note-books. The notes 
of one treatise, that on the practice of 
painting, were brought together by Melzi, 
but were not published during his lifetime. 
For a certain period the Leonardo MSS. 
were deposited in the Melzi Palace at Milan, 
and, unhappily, there is much reason to 
believe that they were not carefully guarded, 
and some may even have been destroyed. 
They were dispersed after the death of 
Melzi, and those that are now known 
form part of the most valued treasures 
of various public and private libraries in 
England, Italy, and France. 

For any systematic study it is neces- 
sary these scattered fragments be united in 
a series, and with the facilities for repro- 
duction now afforded by photography it is 
very evident that this must be the method 
employed to render the MSS. in facsimile. 
Leonardo prosecuted his investigations in 
many directions. Besides the branches of 
study which may have more or less relation 
to art, as geometry, optics, perspective, and 
anatomy, there are researches in physics, 
physiology, mechanics, the arts of fortifi- 
cation and engineering, &c., that can only 
be properly dealt with by specialists. And 
while it is possible to produce facsimiles 
| of Leonardo’s writings and diagrams, which 

the man of science can have before him in 
his study, it seems certainly undesirable that 
he should be sent careering over Europe 
in order to copy what may so easily be 
rendered by a mechanical process. It 
should be added that the various MSS. do 
not contain the notes on a single subject; 
the materials relating to a separate science 
may have to be sought in half a dozen 
libraries. 

Various proposals for editing and repro- 
ducing the entire series of the MSS. had 
been made, and had stopped short of reali- 
zation until the subject was taken up by M. 

| Charles Ravaisson. His attention was first 
naturally directed to the series of twelve 
' note-books in the library of the Institut. 
He brought his proposal before that learned 








cognize that it was the opening of a fresh | unclouded peace and assured content. And body, obtained the assent of the members 
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to photograph the sheets, and was for- 
tunate enough to receive substantial sup- 
port for his undertaking from the French 
Government. Two volumes have already ap- 
peared, containing the MSS. A, B, and D 
of the library of the Institut, the method 
adopted being to reproduce one side of the 
folio by a photographic process, and print the 
text in the margin below, giving a French 
translation on the opposite page. We may 
remind the reader that Leonardo almost in- 
variably wrote from right to left, hence the 
utility of adding the text intype. The labour 
of deciphering Leonardo’s calligraphy is, at 
least for the beginner, a work of some little 
difficulty, and students of Leonardo will ap- 
preciate the value of M. Ravaisson’s work 
in this direction. 

Until the completion of the series of 
twelve books it would be premature to enter 
into an analysis of the contents of the three 
already given. The process of reproduction 
adopted is entirely satisfactory, rendering 
both text and diagrams with the force and 
precision of the originals. The illustrations, 
however, are not all mere diagrams; many 
areartistic designs of great beauty. The work 
reflects the highest credit on editor, publisher, 
and all concerned in its production. See- 
ing the successful result of M. Ravaisson’s 
labours, students may venture to hope that 
the Leonardo MSS. in England and: Italy 
may find equally satisfactory publication. 

All lovers of Leonardo da Vinci will 
doubtless be familiar with Signor Uzielli’s 
first series of ‘ Ricerche,’ published in 1872, 
and containing many interesting documents 
relating to the early life of Leonardo. His 
new volume consists of three valuable 
papers—on the botanical researches of Leo- 
nardo, on the sonnet attributed to him by 
Lomazzo, and on the manner of publishing 
his works. There are also many documents, 
catalogues of Leonardo’s designs, MSS., 
and miscellaneous papers useful to the his- 
torian and critic. Signor Uzielli gives a re- 
production in photogravure of a page of 
Leonardo MS. in the Academy at Venice, 
printing it first as a positive and then as a 
negative. The second reads from left to 
right, thus obviating the necessity of the 
use of a mirror. In his third paper—on the 
manner of publishing Leonardo’s works— 
Signor Uzielli advocates this method of 
reproduction, pointing out that the negative 
could be used for the two methods of print- 
ing; consequently the cost would not be 
doubled, as might appear at first glance. 
It should be mentioned that this is only one 
of the subordinate matters treated of, the 
essay being an earnest and eloquent appeal 
for the reproduction of the MSS., and an 
exposition of the only really valuable 
method of publication. This in the main 
coincides with the plan adopted by M. 
Ravaisson-Mollien. Signor Uzielli remarks 
with respect to the French translation that 
it might have been given in a separate 
volume, but considering the work is pub- 
lished in France, the translation will serve 
to extend its circulation in that country. 

From every point of view Signor Uzielli’s 
second contribution to the literature of 
Leonardo deserves the warmest commenda- 
tion. It displays the same learning, careful 
investigation, and enthusiasm for the great 
Florentine which characterized his first 
volume ; it awakens also the desire in the 





reader that Signor Uzielli may continue his 
researches in the same direction. 








THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 

Tuts, the thirty-second annual exhibition of 
the series, is much more interesting than any of 
its forerunners of the last decade. It reminds 
us of one of Mr. Gambart’s exhibitions in the 
same room, to which half the art-loving world 
flocked on the afternoons of boat-race days, 
and the gallery was gay with light and dark 
blue ribbons. 

The collection consists of 121 works exclusively 
by foreign artists, among whom are several excel- 
lent masters. The painter whose contributions 
are most important is aman of deserved renown 
in Germany, but hitherto hardly, if at all, known 
in England —Herr August Holmberg, who 
possesses something like the crispness and bril- 
liancy of Fortuny, without his reposeless chiar- 
oscuro ; the vigorous characterization of Meis- 
sonier, without his indefatigable research and 
solidity ; a Frenchman’s luminosity and wealth 
of colouring (such as Vibert’s in his youth), 
but no demonstrativeness or self-consciousness, 
Herr Holmberg’s designs are perfectly spon- 
taneous and self-restrained. His ‘‘ Far from the 
World, <ts Toils and its Cares” (No. 58), an awk- 
wardly named picture, shows a room in a con- 
vent-palace magnificently furnished, and lighted 
by a lofty and wide window, which is en- 
riched with panels of stained glass, of stately 
armorials and holy emblems, and enclosed be- 
tween Raphaelesque columns of marble elabo- 
rately carved and elegantly voluted. Against the 
walls, thus made to glow with sober colours and 
massive gilding, are many cabinets, couches, 
and ornaments of price, together with a large 
and noble landscape of Salvator’s style and 
taste. Repose and stately grace pervade the 
place, and these qualities are emphasized in 
the figures, two of whom, one a scarlet-clad car- 
dinal, the other a prelate in black and white, 
sit in learned discourse at a table. They are 
speaking with suave animation and courteous 
heed of each other. Their subject seems to be 
the little volume which the bishop holds. 
Younger than either of these, yet already 
touched by Time, is the third figure, a tall 
and slender, somewhat saturnine Monsignor 
in rose-coloured robes, who, with his back to 
the window, on the sill of which he leans, attends 
to the speakers and seems about to join in their 
conversation. Happy and potent in tone and 
tint, broad, rich in shadow and reflected light 
subtly represented, the picture charms us by its 
harmonies of all sorts, and, although studied, 
shows no labour. 

Every picture of M. Meissonier’s is welcome. 
His Stirrwp Cup (10) was not included in the 
Exposition Meissonier of last year, and is there- 
fore better worth notice now. At the door 
of a house of yellow stone, abutting on the 
road, and shown in bright, clear sunlight, a 
strapping wench gives ale to a traveller clad in 
grey (the veritable warm gris M. Meissonier has 
often painted), who has dismounted while his 
horse is drinking froma bucket held by a stable- 
man. This is a masterpiece of animated and 
spontaneous design, from the whisking of the 
steed’s tail, expressing deep satisfaction in the 
draught, to the large swollen veins on its 
limbs, which tell of a fatiguing journey, and 
to the bow of the traveller, who has stiffened 
in the saddle before he descended and doffed 
his grey beaver to the maid. The fussy cock and 
his attendant hens grouped near the horse’s 
heels are hardly less excellent than the more 
important figures. The execution of this little 
picture is worthy of its design; its condition is 
complete.—Botzaris (33), by M. Gérdme, has a 
somewhat melodramatic design, but is intensely 
expressive and vigorous. The picture is an 
elaborate exercise in blue and crimson, with 
their harmonies in colour as seen in a bright, 
hard light and strong chromatic and tone con- 





trasts. The surface is somewhat less metallic 
than usual with the artist. The hero, an 
elaborately drawn and exhaustively modelled 
figure, is seated in an ancient inlaid chair, clad 
in sumptuous crimson robes, which are brand 
new, and there is an arsenal of clumsy, but 
picturesque weapons in his belt. He is placed 
in an alcove lined with Damascus tiles. He is 
brooding, his head upon one hand, and knees 
crossed. Expressive and energetic as the work 
is, it is injured as a whole by the fact that the 
technique distracts our attention from the design. 
It is not so with M. Meissonier, in whose works 
the design per se and the execution support each 
other and may easily be studied separately. 

The Eastern Courtyard (2) of Signor Pasini 
comprises daintily and delicately painted horses 
and turbaned figures : a sketch in bright tints 
and the crispest touches.—A Trio of Palestrina 
(3), a deftly drawn, but somewhat loosely painted 
group of monks at music, by M. Graz, reminds us 
of M. Chevilliard.—The Drowned Lowlands (7) 
shows meadows, cattle, and trees, a warm sky and 
slow-creeping pools. This small but capital Jules 
Dupré is a genuine exercise of precious gifts, 
and exactly such a picture as the late Mr. Cecil 
Lawson would have painted if he could, or 
might have painted had he been blessed with 
love for art and nature enough to develope his 
powers with studies which he would, or perhaps 
could, not endure.—Prof. Miiller’s Bazaar Street, 
Cairo (15), has a fair share of the qualities common 
in the artist’s works, and shows greater than 
ordinary attention to character in the figures. 
The professor is an excellent academician, but 
his work commands our respect without enlist- 
ing our sympathies.—The Tivoli (21) shows that 
Herr Heffner has found a subject as yet 
untried. It proves how unsubstantial and man- 
nered his technique is, and demonstrates the 
poverty of his resources. He is the double of 
our Creswick, but much more a mannerist.— 
“¢ Her whiskered Pandours and her fierce Hussars” 
(30), as delineated with spirit of design, bright 
colours, and a crisp touch by M. Velten, prove 
themselves veritable troopers of Maria Theresa. 
The picture is like a Vibert of unusual slight- 
ness with touches of M. Meissonier.—‘‘ Mia 
Jiglia, Signor” (37), an old fellow introducing 
his coquettish daughter to a painter as a model, 
owes much to M. de Blaas and the inferior 
costume-painting pupils of M. Géréme. It is 
the work of M. Skutezky. — Toujours Gaie 
(43), by Prof. Miiller, is a clever and spirited 
study from the life of a Nubian girl’s head, 
and, technically speaking, worth ten of the pro- 
fessor’s purely academical exercises.—The Fair 
Critics (46), by M. Kiesel, is extremely spirited. — 
The same may be said of the more mannered Flaw 
in the Deed (49), by M. Seiler, which is marked by 
bright illumination and dexterous handling.—We 
commend to the reader rather than the painter 
the Song of Scanderbeg (53), by M. Joanowits, a 
large picture with a well-studied, solid design, 
full of character, of an old minstrel accompany- 
ing his voice on a one-stringed viola while seated 
in a courtyard, and surrounded by somewhat 
theatrical figures of Servians who look on with- 
out much real emotion, Throughout the pic- 
ture the light of the studio is stronger 
than the light of nature, and satisfied, but 
not moved, we turn from an excellent aca- 
demical exercise.—No. 51, Eventide, is a good 
ordinary example of Corot’s pathetic mode of 
treating landscape, and remarkable as_ the 
original of one of his few etchings.—Giulietta 
(61), by M. E. de Blaas, is a clever study of a 
girl’s head.— Noble and Vassal (73) and other 
examples by M. Kleczynski remind us of M. 
Chelmonski’s works. —We canrecommend gener- 
ally the Sandor Petdfi (108) of M. I. Révész, 
the Hungarian artist—it is full of swaggering 
energy; M. Schachinger’s pretty Language of 
Flowers (109); M. de Blaas’s In the Rosery 
(112), a buxom young matron cutting flowers ; 
and M. Chevilliard’s Hush! Le Curé dort (the 
title is not ours), No. 120. 
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THE INSCRIBED LEADEN TABLET AT BATH. 


Tue discovery of an incised inscription on 
lead in Britain is a sufficiently rare circumstance 
to excite attention among archzologists ; a few, 
however, of the class known as ‘‘ Tabulz honestze 
missionis ” are preserved in the British Museum, 
all of which have been read with certainty, and 
with a general consensus of those who study 
these relics. But that on the leaden tablet 
found at Bath, under circumstances mentioned 
in the Atheneum for the 15th of May, 1880, has 
been variously, and, as I hope to show, incorrectly, 
read hitherto by those who have devoted their 
attention to it. The characters appear to be a 
mixture of cursive and rustic letters, and the 
date may be assigned to a period ranging be- 
tween the second and fifth century a.p. The 
unique manner in which the words are inscribed, 
viz., each separate word written down in re- 
versed order of letters, is very remarkable, 
and has led Mr. C. E. Davis, of Bath, Prof. 
Sayce, Prof. Rhys, and many others, to read the 
inscription incorrectly ; that is, they begin at 
the rght-hand side of the first line, and read 
each line consecutively in this way. But the 
blank space to the right hand of the last line 
proves this method to be fatal to the true inter- 
pretation of the words, although considerable 
misplaced ingenuity has been expended, and 
copious abbreviations imagined, in order to 
twist some kind of meaning out of the text. 
The last line, which starts close up to the left- 
hand side, and finishes off about two-thirds of 
the way towards the right-hand side, shows un- 
mistakably that the inscription must be read 
from left to right, and not from right to left. Prof. 
Zangemeister, of Heidelberg, and others, read 
the words according to this manner, but take the 
commencement of the inscription in an arbitrary 
way, reading the third word from left to right 
aS MANTELIU, and conjecturing word four to be 
INVOLAVIT. This gives the professor a false clue, 
which he elaborates into a curse upon nine guests 
herein named, who are suspected of stealing a 
table-cloth ; whereas the former class of inter- 
preters make out that a certain Quintus received 
a fee of 500,000 pounds (!) of copper coin for 
washing a lady named Vilbia! There is not 
much to chouse between the two interpretations, 
which are as ludicrous as they are inaccurate. 

Application for a temporary loan of the relic 
itself, or of the photograph which has been made 
of it, has as yet been vain. This has hitherto 
prevented me from inspecting the inscription on 
the lead, but the facsimile given in the Berlin 
Hermes, vol. xv., March, 1881, shows enough 
to enable the true import of the inscription to 
be arrived at. The lacunz in lines 3, 4, will 
probably disappear when the lead is critically 
examined, which I hope I shall be able to do 
before long, through the kindness of the Mayor 
of Bath. I read the text thus :— 

QIHIM "MAIBLIV TIVALOG 
VI'CIS TAVQIL OMOC AVQA 
ELAT......VVQMAE TI VA 
VEbvscsss ANNIVLEVSVEREPV 
SXESVNAIRFASVNIREV 
ESSILATSVGASVNAITI 
MOC SVNAINIMSVTAC 
LLINAM REGANIVOI 

The writer, fondly imagining that a reversed 
order (cf. ‘‘ Psalmum...... a fine nescio quo pre- 
stigio retrograde ducens,” W. Malm., ‘ G. P.,’ Rolls 
ed., 295) of spelling recommended itself to the 
notice of the avenging deity invoked or addressed 
(on the back of the tablet ?), inscribed word by 
word, beginning at the end of each, and used no 
contracted forms except Q for qui. As he could 
not get the whole of the fourth word into the 
first line, he finished it on the second ; similarly 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh lines 
begin with second parts of words carried on from 
the lines respectively above them. Thus read, 
we get an intelligible piece of tragedy far more 
worthy of an imprecation than the stealing of 
a table-cloth ! and certainly a more important 


subject for solemn record than the impossibly 
great fee of a hydropathic doctor ! The inscrip- 
tion works out as follows: ‘‘ Q[ui] mihi Vilbiam 
jugolavit [=jugulavit] sic liquat Sapam 
com? [=comodo, quomodo] aqua. Tale if vel 
q[ui] (or q[we]) eam [sa]lvavit [est or fuit] Vel- 
vinna Exsupereus Afri|c]anus Severinus Agustalis 
Comitianus Minianus Catus Germanilla Jovina.” 
Mihi evidently refers to Germanilla Jovina ; 
whether Velvinna was a man or a woman, and 
if a man how many of the words following this 
name are to be taken as his titles, or as names of 
witnesses, are points not easily decided. Agus- 
talis looks like a form of Augustalis, and for 
Minianus Catus, perhaps Catusminianus may be 
substituted. W. vE Gray Brrcu. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 19th ult. and subsequent days the fol- 
lowing, from the Bohn Collection. Pictures: 
J. S. Le Clerc, A Féte Champétre, representing 
nine figures in a Jandscape, 105/. A. Watteau, 
The Island of Cytherza, 136/. Giorgione, 
Solomon and Attendants, in a landscape with 
animals and birds, 115/. P. Neefs, Interior of 
a Cathedral, with figures by Francks, 1001. E. 
Van der Neer, A Lady, in a blue dress, 1061. 
L. Van Leyden, St. Catherine, 131/. J. De 
Mabuse, The Virgin and Child, 257]. Minia- 
tures: Hall, Two Daughters of the King of 
Prussia, in white dresses, 108/. Essex, Lord 
Byron, Sir Walter Scott, and Thomas Moore 
(enamels), 106. Bone, Edward VI., in full 
costume, after the picture by Holbein (enamel), 
215!. An old Byzantine Chasse, enamelled with 
the Crucifixion and the Twelve Apostles in gold 
and colours (porcelain), 1021. 

The under-mentioned pictures were recently 
sold at the Hétel Drouot by M. Paul Chevallier: 
Corot, Les Prairies de Ste. Catherine, 4,605 fr. ; 
Le Jardin de M. Bellon, 4,000 fr. Jonkind, Vue 
de Hollande, 6,200 fr. A drawing by Millet, 
entitled La Mare, realized 4,000 fr. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 

Mr. Woo.ner’s monumental effigy of Lord 
F, Cavendish, in white marble, which is to be 
placed in Cartmel Priory Church, is finished, 
and will be exhibited at the Academy next 
month. The figure is life size, lying on its 
back, as if soon after death, while a large sheet 
wraps the body from the feet to the shoulders, 
leaving the head, one shoulder, and one arm 
uncovered. The left arm is laid across the 
waist, and modelled so that it appears veiled and 
yet distinct in the drapery. The right arm is ex- 
tended downwards close to the side, the palm of 
the hand is downwards, and the ordered fingers 
lie at rest. The arm is remarkable for an ex- 
pression of deathlike relaxation and subtle ren- 
dering of nerveless weight. The face is exhaust- 
ively modelled, and the compressed eyelids are 
wonderfully true. The extended feet do not 
quite touch each other ; they are covered by the 
sheet, which there and elsewhere has been cast 
in a noble style, with largeness, simplicity, and 
grandeur, and carved with the nicest grace, 
breadth, and finish. Mr. Woolner is likely to 
be represented at the Academy by one or two 
busts which are masterpieces of justest style and 
faultless as to finish. 


WE described two of Mr. Hook’s pictures last 
week. He has a third in hand, which is Cuyp- 
like in subject and in treatment, but Eng- 
lish in every touch and tint. It represents low 
marshy land extending to the sea, or harbour- 
like estuary, where some lazy sails droop in the 
sunlit vapours lingering on the view. From the 
foreground a large brook flows rapidly, but 
smoothly between meadows, a paradise for cows. 








Of shining white and silver, and dashed with 
| shadows and reflections, the stream makes its 
devious course past a group of clay-built walls 
' and thatched cottages, which are covered with 





lichens and mosses, weathered, time-worn, and 
ragged. Over a dilapidated cob-wall the trees 
of a neglected orchard are seen. Between this 
and the bank some cows have gathered, and a 
woman milks one of them ; at the brookside a 
stalwart girl attends a black cow drinking. The 
pure, warm air of summer afternoon pervades 
the place, and there is suffusion of light and 
colour, which are brilliant, yet sober in their 
richness. The motto of the painting is from 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ and refers to 
the ‘‘ gentle stream ” of which Julia said :— 

He makes sweet music with the enamell’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean. 
‘Yo ho!’ is the title of the fourth picture, 
because it represents fishermen’s preparations 
for rough weather on the Cornish coast in a 
chilly, fresh day. The scene is full of light, 
and so far animated that we seem to hear the 
wind fretting in the crannies of the rocks, and 
the persistent roar and hissing of the advancing 
billows. The high-crested surges, tinged with 
all sorts of whites, azures, greys, and greens, 
surcharged with air-bubbles, move en masse till 
they break onthe sands. A granite promontory in 
the mid-distance bars half the horizon. Between 
two detached cones we have a glimpse of Cape 
Cornwall. White wreaths of vapour creep close 
to the cliff, and spread themselves landwards. 
The sky comprises snowy clouds set in pale azure 
and wan green. Students will recognize the 
charms of this picture in the multitudinous 
tints of'the}sea, from the palest glass colour 
to the deepest ultramarine, and the fore- 
shortening—a triumph of modelling—of the 
opalescent, far-extended planes. The title re- 
peats the cry of a party of men and women 
who are strenuously hauling a large boat up the 
steep sands and out of the reach of the waves. 

Tue Print Room, which is, of course, for the 
present in a poverty-stricken condition, has 
nevertheless been enriched by a few purchases 
and several gifts. Among the latter are some 
highly characteristic drawings by Fuseli, be- 
queathed by the late Miss Moore. They include 
‘The Night Mare,’ ‘ The Destroying Angel,’ and 
‘Prometheus.’ A set of woodcuts designed by 
Blake for Dr. Thornton’s ‘ Virgil’s Pastorals,’ 
which are among the most beautiful and original 
of the artist’s productions, have likewise been 
placed in the collection. Nothing lately added 
to the Department of Prints and Drawings sur- 
passes in interest the curious drawing by M. 
Schén, given by Mrs. Sharpe from the collec- 
tion of her late husband, and representing, 
in a little more than outline, a girl standing 
near a fire burning on the ground, while 
with a goose’s wing she diligently fans the 
flames. It is the only known drawing which 
bears the signature of the artist and the date, 
1469. 

Mr. W. LinneEtt has recently finished three 
capital landscapes of considerable size, rich 
tonality, and coloration. 1. A vista of a sunny 
lane in Wales shows the ruddy path dashed 
with shadows of tree trunks and foliage, cottages 
at a distance, and girls at a spring. 2. This 
shows a high headland near Penmaenmawr, 
with a rough path traversing the brow of a 
hill, turning a ridge, and disappearing. <A wide 
valley, and the bluish hues of semi - opaque 
shadows, which are hastening the twilight, con- 
stitute an effective vista, with heather-clad slopes 
on the further side, where the autumnal sunlight 
still glows. Swirls of cirri set in a turquoise sky 
indicate settled weather and impart a sense of 
heat. 3. This picture is the largest. It is a 
Kentish subject, depicting a level hop-garden 
below the darkened brow of a foliage-clad hill- 
side, while twilight deepens and the labourers 
are departing for home. A stalwart young 
fellow, pipe in hand, walking with a swinging 
stride, carols to the setting sun and homeward- 
bound birds. A group of customers quit a 


tavern in the distance. 
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Mr. Barctay V. Heap is going to deliver a 
course of five lectures on Greek numismatics in 
the Botanical Theatre of University College, 
Gower Street. The first lecture (April 20th) 
will deal with coin-types and religious sym- 
bolism, and also with portraiture; the second 
(April 27th) with the Babylonian and Assyrian 
weights and the invention of coined money ; the 
third (May 4th) with the transmission of the art 
of coining from Asia to Europe; the fourth 
(May 11th) with the trade-routes from Greece 
to the West—Magna Grecia; and the fifth 
(May 18th) with the Greek coinage of Sicily in 
the fifth century p.c. The lectures will be 
illustrated by maps, diagrams, and casts taken 
from the original. The hour of the lectures 
will be 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Messrs. Sornesy, Witkinson & Hopnce 
will sell, on six days following the 29th inst., 
the collection of engravings, etchings, and draw- 
ings formed, with the taste and learning for 
which he was renowned, by the late Mr. E. 
Cheney. The whole consists of 1,028 lots, and 
comprises specimens of many schools and phases 
of art, nearly all of which are excellent as 
regards impression and condition, while many 
have pedigrees and characteristic qualities. A 
number of proofs after Turner, from plates by 
Pye, Cooke, Lupton, and others, were derived 
from the ‘ Rivers of France,’ ‘Southern Coast,’ 
and ‘England and Wales.’ English engraving 
is further distinguished in two trial proofs by 
Birche after Guainsborough’s ‘Fighting Dogs’ 
and ‘The Cottagers,’ which have been touched 
all over in black and white. All the old mezzo- 
tints by Boydell, Dixon, Earlom, McArdell, and 
others, are very fine. The prints after Reynolds 
are most curious and of high intrinsic value. 
Of the modern water-colour drawings the Bon- 
ingtons, although they are small, are worthy 
of attention. Carmontelle’s drawing of Sterne 
(‘ Yorick”) is from the life. Six etched ex- 
amples by the Campagnolas, lots 515 to 520, 
are of great beauty ; the best are ‘ The Shepherd,’ 
the ‘ Old Warrior,’ and ‘ Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria.’ Mr. Cheney’s famous collection of 
nielli (lot 582), formed in Venice, and 216 in 
number, has a peculiar interest not much sus- 
pected by amateurs who have not had oppor- 
tunities for studying the true history of them. 
Some time ago Mr. Cheney had some very in- 
teresting communications with Mr. R. Fisher 
respecting these noteworthy productions. One 
example, if not more, is known to be genuine. 
The M. Antonios are all fairly good, if not fine. 
The most important feature in the sale is 
the series of Rembrandts (lots 654-796) ; these, 
with very few exceptions, are genuine, bril- 
liant, and well preserved. Among them are 
‘Christ Preaching’ (Wilson, 71), ‘ Fece Homo !’ 
(a state unknown to Wilson), and a considerable 
proportion of first and second states. Among 
the best drawings are Diirer’s ‘Overshot Mill,’ 
which belonged to Lawrence, and Giorgione’s 
‘Boar Hunt,’ in red chalk. 

Tue forthcoming part of the British Archzo- 
logical Association’s Journal will contain, among 
other papers, ‘The Inaugural Address at the 
Tenby Congress,’ by the Bishop of St. Davids, 
the President ; ‘ Little England beyond Wales,’ 
by Mr. A. Cope ; ‘ The Ethnology of Pembroke- 
shire,’ by Mr. E. Laws; ‘Tenby and St. Davids,’ 
by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew; ‘Recently Dis- 
covered Remains of a Roman Bridge in the 
River Trent,’ by Mr. C. H. Compton ; ‘ Extent 
of the Ancient British Church,’ by Mr. E. P. L. 
Brock, F.S.A.; ‘The Cistercian Monastery of 
Hulton, co. Staff.,’ by Mr. C. Lynam ; and ‘St. 
Milburga,’ by Mr. H. S. Cuming, F.S.A.Scot. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“An appeal is being made for funds for the 
‘restoration’ of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Smith- 
field, The church has already suffered ‘ restoration’ 
once, to its great hurt, and, unless the authorities 
there have changed their minds on the subject, it 
would be better for it to remain as it is than that 
any more of the same sort should be done to it. The 
case, however, is one in which much might be done 





with advantage, if only it be done in the right way. 
The church is crowded on all sides by secular 
buildings of a mean sort, some of which encroach 
singularly upon it, and occupy what were once parts 
of the church itself. A smith’s shop stands where 
the north transept once did, and the old Lady 
Chapel, desecrated probably ever since the sup- 
pression of the college, is now part of a fringe 
factory, which also extends itself above the eastern 
part of the aisles. The triforium over the north 
aisle is used as a school, wherein I see no heinous 
sin; but the other obstructions and encroachments 
would be well away, if only their removal be not 
made the occasion of « conventional ‘restoration,’ 
and the poor old church be rejuvenated even more 
than it has been already. A point is made in the 
appeal of the fact that the fringe factory overhangs 
the altar, which is no doubt indecent, but it is the 
fault of the ‘restorers,’ not of the fringe makers. 
Some years ago a bogus Norman arcade was built, 
forming the lower story of an apse intended to be 
completed above when the said fringe factory could 
be taken away, and in the meanwhile a girder was 
put across the church to carry it. The altar was 
‘restored ’ to the end of the sort of bow thus formed, 
a position which it had never had before during the 
six hundred years of the church’s life ; and thus the 
indecency began. It can be cured by bringing back 
the altar to its old place, which it still kept twenty 
years ago.” 

From the announcement of the proposed 
Industrial and Art Exhibition in Edinburgh in 
1886, which has just been issued, we learn that 
whilst it will be open to the products and in- 
dustries of all countries, the manufactures and 
art treasures of Scotland will form a special 
feature. It is proposed to raise a guarantee 
fund of 25,0001. 


Tue sale of the pictures and sketches left by 
the late Hans Makart took place at Vienna 
last week. The sketch for the design of ‘ The 
Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp’ fetched 
3,000 florins; ‘Spring’ brought just over 
16,000 florins. A good many of the pictures 
were bought in. The oil paintings generally 
went at low prices, while the smaller sketches 
fetched more than was expected, says the Neue 
Freie Presse. 


An important sale of pictures is to occur at 
Vienna on the 28th inst. under the direction of 
Herr G. Plach and others. The collection to 
be dispersed is that of the late Herr A. J. 
Bosch, State architect of Vienna—a very fortu- 
nate collector, as the following examples 
prove. There are fifty-six paintings by the old 
masters, many of which are known. Some of 


them came from the San Donato Gallery, others’ 


from the Hamilton Palace, Wilson, and other 
collections. A portrait of a young Dutch lady, 
in ringlets and a wide, drooping lace collar, is 
by J. Backer (Wilson); ‘The Grotto’ is by 
Berchem; the ‘Calm Sea’ by Van de Capelle. 
‘Rest before the Cabaret’ is by A. Cuyp, and 
shows a dappled horse held by a page for his 
master ; behind are two mounted men. A young 
lady’s portrait is also by Cuyp; she wears a large 
white ruff; it is signed, and dated 1635 (Beurnon- 
ville Collection). ‘The Resurrection’ is by Van 
Dyck (Fesch Collection). The large upright, by 
Fyt and Glauber, showing fruits and dead game, 
came from San Donato. A ‘ Town on a River’ 
is by J. Van Goyen. ‘The Music Party’ is 
referred to the rarely represented Dirk Hals, 
and signed and dated 1621. A fine man’s 
portrait is by F. Hals. The ‘ Nursing Lady’ 
is by P. de Hooghe, three-quarters length, life 
size, and from the Wilson Collection. The 
‘View in Gueldres,’ by P. de Koningh (San 
Donato), is well known. One of the most in- 
teresting examples is ‘ The Geographer,’ by Jan 
Van der Meer of Delft, which was formerly in 
the Pereire and San Donato collections. A 
landscape by Jan Van der Meer the younger, of 
Haarlem, is dated 1679. In addition are pic- 
tures by Moucheron, Aart Van der Neer, A. Van 
Ostade, Poél, Rembrandt (a portrait of a man), 
Rubens (a landscape and a sketch for a combat 
of cavalry), S. Ruysdael, D. Teniers, Cornelis 
De Vos (portrait), E. De Witte (interior of a 
church, from the Wilson Collection), Wouwer- 
mans, and Wynants. 





MUSIC 


—~— 


THE WEEK. 


Sr. James’s HALL,—Philharmonic Society. The Popular 
Concerts. 


Tue third Philharmonic Concert, which 
was given last Thursday week, fully main- 
tained the high standard of excellence in 
the orchestral performances which had been 
reached by those which had preceded. It 
is hardly too much to describe the rendering 
of Schumann’s great Symphony in c, which 
was the first number of the programme, as 
absolutely perfect, whether as regards pre- 
cision, fire, or delicacy. By securing such 
a performance Sir Arthur Sullivan fully 
justified, if justification were needed, the 
choice the directors made when they ap- 
pointed him conductor. The novelty of the 
concert was Mr. Thomas Wingham’s Orches- 
tral Serenade, written expressly for the 
Society, and conducted by the composer. 
Mr. Wingham’s partiality for composing 
on a poetical basis shows itself again in 
his new work, to which Shakspeare’s familiar 
lines are prefixed as a motto :— 

“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears.” 

The serenade is in three movements, con- 
sisting of an andante, scherzino, and rondo, of 
which the first bears in its character the 
most obvious connexion with its subject. 
It is a graceful and charming nocturne, 
dreamy in character and beautifully scored 
for the softer instruments, the full power of 
the orchestra being reserved for the final 
rondo. Ona single hearing we are inclined 
to consider this andante the gem of the work, 
but both the scherzino and rondo contain much 
interesting matter. The success of the 
serenade was undoubted, and the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society should be en- 
couraged to take further steps in the produc- 
tion of music by English composers. What- 
ever may have been the case in the past, 
there can be no doubt that in composition 
our native musicians are at present quite 
able to hold their own against artists of 
other nations. Herr Joachim gave a fine 
performance of Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo, one of the most difficult, and in 
the solo part one of the least effective, 
ever written for the instrument. The 
work, though far too long, contains 
many beautiful ideas; but it may be fairly 
questioned whether it would not be im- 
proved by the almost total suppression of 
the solo part, as its general character is 
thoroughly symphonic. Since Beethoven in 
his concertos welded soloist and orchestra 
into an artistic whole, instead of subordinat- 
ing the latter to a mere accompaniment, it 
has been obviously impossible to return to 
the older form; but Brahms appears to have 
gone to the opposite extreme, and to have 
overlooked the fact that a concerto is, after 
all, a piece written for the display of a solo 
instrumentalist; and in this work the oppor- 
tunities of display for the violinist are few 
and far between. Few artists are gifted 
with the self-denial of Herr Joachim, who 
sinks himself completely in the music he 
performs ; and it may be therefore doubted 
whether, except from himself, Brahms’s 
concerto will be often heard. 

Signor Bottesini, the other instrumentalist 
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at this concert, played an Elegy and Taran- 
tella of his own, producing the usual enthu- 
siasm by his marvellous manipulation of his 
unwieldy instrument. The pieces are of 
comparatively small musical value, but are 
most effectively written for the double-baas, 
though probably nobody but the composer 
would attempt them. In reply to a stormy 
recall Signor Bottesini repeated part of the 
Tarantella. The vocal music consisted of 
the sextet ‘Sola, sola,” from ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ and the septet ‘“‘Oh, gracious 
power!” from Gounod’s ‘Reine de Saba,’ 
the performers being Miss Mary Beare, Mrs. 
Brereton, Miss Major, and Messrs. Iver 
McKay, Arthur Thompson, Oswald, and 
Brereton. Sir George Macfarren’s Overture 
to ‘Chevy Chace’ concluded an excellent 
concert. 

The season of the Popular Concerts has 
ended, the last two programmes being of 
the usual miscellaneous character, enabling 
the favourite artists to take leave of the 
public by means of solo performances. Thus 
on Saturday Signor Bottesini, whose appear- 
ances have alone disturbed the monotony of 
a most uneventful season, repeated the two 
final movements of his Concerto in ¥ sharp 
minor for contra -bass; a thoughtful and 
beautifully finished rendering of Chopin’s 
Fantasia in ¥ minor was given by Mdlle. 
Kleeberg ; and Herr Joachim played Nos. 
4, 20, and 21 of Brahms’s Hungarian Dances. 
The concerted works at the beginning and 
the end of the programme were Haydn’s 
Quartet in a, Op. 17, No. 5, and Schubert’s 
Quintet in a, Op. 114. The Misses Hen- 
rietta and Gertrude Nunn sang duets by 
Marcello and Handel without creating much 
effect. Monday’s scheme consisted entirely 
of solos with the exception of one item, 
Schumann’s Quartet in a minor, Op. 41, No. 1. 
Signor Piatti introduced for the first time his 
Bergamasca (a dance in lively six-eight time, 
with a strong accent on the second half of the 
bar) in a, Op. 14; Signor Bottesini played his 
Elegy in © minor and his Tarantella in 
A minor; Mdlle. Kleeberg gave Chopin’s 
Ballade in c minor with much success ; Miss 
Zimmermann was heard in three of Schu- 
mann’s minor pieces; and Herr Joachim 
brought the concert to an end with Nos. 
1, 3, and 7 of Brahms’s Hungarian Dances. 
Mr. Santley was the vocalist. As we have 
said, the season has been singularly want- 
ing in features of special interest. Several 
artists who are usually looked for have been 
missed, including MadameSchumann, Mdlle. 
Janotha, Friiulein Marie Krebs, and M. de 
Pachmann. The pianists have not only 
been few in number, but those who have 
appeared have confined themselves almost 
wholly to trifles, the larger works for the 
instrument being undeservedly neglected. 
Again, English music has only been repre- 
sented by Mr. Mackenzie’s Pianoforte Quartet 
in E£ flat. These are points which cannot be 
passed over, though it is fair to add that if 
there is general feeling of dissatisfaction, it 
only exists among those who frequent the 
Monday concerts. The Saturday audiences 
have been exceptionally large throughout 
the season. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Merry Little Songs for Merry Little Folks, 
written by L. H. F. Du Terreaux, Music arranged 
by Alberto Randegger (Joseph Williams), is a 





collection of simple little melodies from various 
sources, set to light, humorous words, and suit- 
able for young children. 

Though not so stated on the title-page, we 
should imagine that Mr. J. L. Hatton’s Flowers, 
Cantata for Female Voices (Forsyth Brothers), 
is also intended for children, to judge from the 
almost infantine simplicity of melody and har- 
mony. It is pretty, but beyond this there is 
really nothing to say about it. 

The Third Grade of Mr. Ridley Prentice’s 
The Musician (Sonnenschein & Co.) is similar 
in character to the preceding parts of the work, 
the merits of which are familiar to teachers. 
The analyses of the works selected are very clear, 
and for the most part thoroughly trustworthy ; 
but we notice one mistake to which it is worth 
while to call the author’s attention. On p. 27 
he says that all four movements of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, are in first move- 
ment form. This is a strange slip, as the third 
movement is a minuet and trio. The complete 
list of pieces suitable for this stage of advance- 
ment on the part of the pupil, and arranged in 
order of difficulty, will be found most useful to 
teachers. 








Rusical Gossip. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance 
of ‘ Elijah’ yesterday week calls for little more 
than formal record. Mr. Santley, who was in 
splendid voice, sang the principal part, and Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Patey, and Mr. Maas 
were the other leading vocalists. A word of 
praise is due to Madame Kate Baxter for her 
artistic delivery of the air ‘‘ Woe unto them.” 
This was the last concert of the season, which 
has been chiefly noticeable for the first perform- 
ance in London of ‘The Rose of Sharon,’ and 
the revivals of Berlioz’s ‘ L’Enfance de Christ’ 
and Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar.’ Some of the per- 
formances were excellent, and what was lacking 
in others was due to the system of dual control 
over the choir, which under no circumstances can 
work satisfactorily. 


A concert of exceptional interest will*take 
place under Mr. Geaussent’s direction at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday, May 13th. The 
programme will include Mr. Mackenzie’s fine 
cantata ‘ Jason,’ and, for the first time, Dvordk’s 
‘Patriotic Hymn,’ which it is hoped the com- 
poser will be able to conduct. The principal 
vocalists will be Madame Albani, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley. 


Last Saturday’s programme at the Crystal 
Palace consisted entirely of a selection from the 
works of Beethoven, all of which are so familiar 
that a mere record of the items will suffice. 
The pieces given were the first and third over- 
tures to ‘ Leonora,’ a selection from ‘ Fidelio,’ 
and the Choral Symphony. 


An excellent concert was given on Saturday 
afternoon at the Guildhall by the students of 
the Guildhall School and the members of the 
Guildhall Orchestra and Choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Weist Hill. The most import- 
ant numbers of the programme were Haydn’s 
Symphony in B flat, No. 8, a large selection 
from ‘ William Tell,’ and Handel’s Coronation 
Anthem ‘ Zadok the Priest.’ The soloists, all 
of whom are pupils in the school, were Misses 
Diamond, Gleason, and Harding, and Messrs. 
Iver McKay, E. G. Blanchard, Pierpoint, 
Herbert Jay, and Lister. The performances as 
a whole were excellent. 


Art a meeting of the Court of Common Council 
last Thursday week, Mr. Pearse Morrison, the 
chairman of the Music Committee, brought 
forward a report recommending that a new 
building for the use of the Guildhall School of 
Music should be erected on the Thames Embank- 
ment at a cost of 20,0001. The motion, we are 
glad to learn, was carried. We congratulate the 
Music Committee on their success, because the 
present temporary premises of the school in 





Aldermanbury are notoriously inadequate for 
the accommodation of the pupils. Witha suit. 
able building the school will be capable of almost 
indefinite extension. 

Herr ADALBERT GOLDSCHMIDT’ oratorio ‘ Die 
Sieben Todsiinden’ (‘The Seven Deadl Sins’) 
was produced last Thursday week at the Chi- 
teau d’Eau, Paris, under the direction of M. 
Lamoureux, and, in spite of an excellent per. 
formance, appears to have been a complete 
failure—a result which will surprise few who 
have examined the score. The astonishing 
thing is that M. Lamoureux should ever have 
ventured to bring before the French public a 
work exemplying all the worst faults of modern 
German music and few of its excellences. 

Tue Ninth Mecklenburg Musical Festival will 
take place at Rostock next September, under 
the direction of Prof. H. Kretzschmar. Among 
the more important works to be brought forward 
are Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt,’ Bach’s ‘Ein 
feste Burg,’ Berlioz’s ‘Requiem,’ and Brahms’s 
‘ Triumphlied.’ 

Tue Caecilien-Verein at Berlin has lately 
produced with great success a new work by 
Philipp Scharwenka (the brother of the well- 
known pianist Xaver Scharwenka), entitled 
‘Sakuntala,’ and written for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra. 

Signor SGAMBATI, a composer some of whose 
works have been heard in this country, has just 
produced at Rome a new symphony, his second, 
which is favourably spoken of. 

A NEw opera, ‘ Neaga,’ by the Swedish com- 
poser Ivar Hallstriém, has lately been produced 
at Stockholm. 








DRAMA 


—-— 


The Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke : 
a Study with the Text of the Folio of 
1623. By George Mac Donald. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

To publish a new commentary on ‘ Hamlet’ 

at this late hour betokens a boldness nearly 

akin to rashness on the writer’s part. The 
task has been performed so often and in such 

a variety of ways that it will be difficult to 

persuade the public that it needed to be done 

again. But in spite of the dispiriting fact 
that Mr. Mac Donald treats a subject already 
worn nearly threadbare, his book proves on 
examination very suggestive, if not very 
trustworthy. Mr. Mac Donald wisely insists 
on the importance of studying Shakspeare’s 
plays in the earliest texts and of avoiding 
late emended versions, and all serious 
students will thank him for consistently, 
although at times too rigorously, practising 
his precept. The convenient arrangement 
of text and commentary, which directly face 
each other throughout the volume, also 
deserves the reader’s grateful recognition. 

On the left-hand pages of the book the folio 

text of 1623 is printed with the variants from 

the quarto; the notes are printed on the 
right-hand pages. Our differences with 

Mr. Mac Donald are numerous; but histone 

is free from pedantry, and his frankness in- 

vites his critics to express their disagree- 
ment with his opinions at once plainly and 
respectfully. 

Mr. Mac Donald seems to fail in his 
textual criticism because, after much plaus- 
ible argument, he still leaves too many diffi- 
culties to perplex the careful student. He 
regards the first quarto as a rough original 
draft of the play—as a memorandum book 
overcrowded with ideas which are worked 
out partially in the second quarto, and finally 
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in the folio version. But there are many 
ges in the second quarto which cannot 

be traced to the first, and can in no sense 

be described as expansions of ideas already 

shadowed forth in the earlier quarto. 

Every one knows Hamlet’s magnificent 

speech to his mother, ‘‘ Look heere upon 

this picture and upon this”; but who can 

detect the presence of its ‘‘ bales of thought ” 

in the rough (to use Mr. Mac Donald’s not 

very elegant expression) in the meagre 

version of the first quarto ? 

See here a face, to outface Mars himselfe, 

An eye, at which his foes did tremble at, 

A frent wherein all vertues are set downe 

For to adorne a king, and guild his crowne, 

Whose heart went hand in hand euen with that vow, 

He made to you in marriage, and he is dead, 

Murdred, damnably murdred, this was your husband, 

Looke you now, here is your husband ; 

With a face like Vulcan. 

A looke fit for a murder and a rape, 

A dull dead hanging looke, and a hell-bred eie, 

To affright children and amaze the world. 

There is no more overcrowding of fertile 
ideas here than there is in the hopelessly 
confused rendering of Hamlet’s soliloquy 
“To be or not to be,” which begins in the 
first quarto :— 

To be, or not to be, I there ’s the point, 
To Die, to sleepe, is that all? LTall: 
No, to sleepe, to dreame, I mary there it goes. 

These passages rather resemble a school- 
boy’s blundering attempt to recall from 
memory the verses of the second quarto. 
Yet the passages are good specimens of the 
first quarto, which is elsewhere characterized 
by a total absence of metrical effect, by 
a clownish confusion between words only 
capable of being mistaken for each other by 
an ignorant ear, and by an inversion of the 
lines which no logical or literary considera- 
tions justify. Surely Mr. Mac Donald should 
not have treated with disdainful silence the 
hypothesis that the first quarto is a short- 
hand writer’s report of the play, taken down 
from the actors’ lips during a performance 
in which careless omissions, apparent to the 
poorest intelligence, were supplied to the 
printer by an uncultivated hand. These 
practices were common in Elizabethan times, 
and such a theory can alone explain such 
obvious defects in the first quarto as the 
absence of Hamlet’s remark about the pur- 
poses of the drama, and the introduction in 
its place of the following feeble “ gag ” :— 
And then you haue some agen, that keepes one sute 
Of jeasts, as a man is knowne by one sute of 
Apparell, & Gentlemen quotes his jeasts downe 
In their tables, before they come to the play, as thus: 
Cannot you stay till I eate my porrige ? and you owe 

me 
A quaters wages, &c. 
The same theory would account for the 
few passages solely confined to the first 
quarto, like the praying king’s open con- 
fession of his adultery (‘‘ And the adulter- 
ous fault I haue committed”). It is 
broadly enough hinted at in the same 
speech of the later version, but in words 
that a clumsy reviser might well judge 
to be insufficiently plain. There is no ab- 
solute certainty to be arrived at on textual 
questions of this difficult character, but Mr. 
Mac Donald’s large assertion of the presence 
of rough ideas in inexhaustible number in 
the first quarto has undoubtedly less to 
recommend it than the ‘‘ shorthand ’”’ hypo- 
thesis. 

Again, the deference paid by Mr. Mac 
Donald to the first folio, which is a crucial 





feature of the book, appears to require modi- 
fication. He insists that the folio ‘Hamlet’ 
embodies the author’s latest revisions. For 
the most part, as Shakspearean scholars know 
well enough, the folio follows the version of 
the second quarto, and mainly differs in the 
omission and the addition of a very few pas- 
sages. Thesechanges Mr. Mac Donald ascribes 
to the poet’s endeavour to give the play 
greater consistency and clearness. The chief 
of the omitted passages is Hamlet’s conver- 
sation on war with the Norwegian captain 
and the succeeding soliloquy ‘‘ How all occa- 
sions do inform against me.” Mr. Mac 
Donald in an obscure note justifies this exclu- 
sion on the absurd ground that throughout it 
Hamlet misrepresents his character, and that 
Shakspeare feared that the misrepresenta- 
tion might find acceptance with his hearers 
and lead them into serious misconceptions 
about the young Dane. Previously Hamlet, 
according to Mr. Mac Donald, has shown 
himself doubtful of the justice of his cause 
on eminently rational grounds, suggested by 
a conscience peculiarly sensitive and an intel- 
lect always keen and active. He therefore 
does himself profound injustice to declare, 
as he does in the omitted soliloquy, that he 
has “ cause and will and strength and meanes 
to doo’t,”’ and yet ‘this thing’s to doe” — 
in other words, that he is delaying out of 
mere wantonness. But such strained justifi- 
cation of the omission of as fine a speech as 
any in the play fails entirely beside the 
retention of “‘O what a rogue and peasant 
slaueam I.”’ If Shakspeare was atraid of 
his public taking Hamlet at his word in the 
one case, he had more ground for fear in 
the other, and could not have been surprised 
if his ‘‘ groundlings ” denounced Hamlet as 
the ‘dull and muddy metled Rascall,” the 
coward, villain, ass, and scullion, that he 
asserts himself to be in the “rogue and 
peasant” speech. Such argument as this 
is mere trifling, yet Mr. Mac Donald appeals 
to it whenever the folio omits passages from 
the second quarto. There are only two 
passages of any length or moment added by 
the folio to the second quarto; they are both 
in Hamlet’s early conversation with Rosen- 
crantzand Guildenstern, the first dealing with 
the state of Denmark, with ambition and 
dreams, and the second with the fortunes of 
the player-children. Both are undoubtedly 
by Shakspeare, but in presence of the fact 
that there is nothing (as we have just seen) 
to prove that Shakspeare had a hand in 
making excisions from a former version for 
the first folio, it must not be hastily assumed 
that it was his own pen that directly inserted 
these passages there. All extant evidence 
is against the conclusion that Shakspeare 
finally revised his plays for a reading public, 
and Mr. Mac Donald adduces no new testi- 
mony on this point. Almost all plays per- 
formed onthe Elizabethan stage are known, 
moreover, to have been altered, and in most 
cases cut down, bythe actorsthemselves. Thus 
the most reasonable way of accounting for 
the variations between the second quarto and 
the first folio is to assume that both were 
printed from playhouse copies which, owing 
to various aciors’ exigencies, were far from 
being identical, although, on the whole, the 
author’s manuscript had undergone in either 
case comparatively slight alteration. Neither 
version is to be despised; we are ourselves 
inclined to rate the quarto higher than the 





folio. But we should strongly advise the 
student to follow the guidance of older 
textual critics than Mr. Mac Donald, to treat 
each with the same respect, and to exclude 
from the final text no passage on the solitary 
ground that ‘it is only found in the one or 
the other and not in both. 

Textual criticism of a literary masterpiece 
is seldom unprofitable, and so far from re- 
gretting the space we have here devoted 
to it, we regret that we cannot pursue 
Mr. Mac Donald in his treatment of the 
individual verbal differences between the 
second quarto and the folio. But we have 
said enough to show that we regard his 
steady adherence to the latter as inde- 
fensible. As for his verbal notes, many are 
very brief and apt; but there are others (and 
they are more numerous than they ought 
to be) that irritatingly halt between two 
opinions, and others in which the editor’s 
knowledge is strikingly at fault. Of the 
latter class is his remark on Polonius’s 
“With windlasses and with assaies of Bias.’ 
Mr. Mac Donald says here that ‘ wind- 
lasses” is interpreted “‘ shifts,” “ apparently 
on the sole authority of this passage.” Yet 
Mr. Aldis Wright quotes in his edition of 
‘Hamlet’ a passage from Golding’s ‘Ovid’ 
and another from Lyly’s ‘Euphues,’ in 
which ‘‘ windlasse ’’ means, as it does in the 
line under discussion, ‘‘a circuitous way.” 
For the student it is not sufficient to say 
of ‘“ Vnhouzzled, disappointed, vnanneld” 
that. ‘‘ Husel (Anglo-Saxon) is an offering, 
the sacrament. Disappointed, not appointed: 
Dr. Johnson. JUnaneled, unoiled, without 
the extreme unction.” The Anglo-Saxon 
husel is the ordinary word for the Eucharist, 
and hence comes gehuslud, ‘‘ having received 
the Eucharist,” and Shakspeare’s unhouseled, 
‘not having received the Eucharist.” Dis- 
appointed means ‘“‘unprepared.” Sir Thomas 
Malory’s description of Launcelot’s death, 
beginning ‘‘ So when hee was howseled and 
eneled,’”’ also merited a reference. Of Mr. 
Mac Donald’s esthetic notes, which are too 
often needlessly long, it may be fairly said 
that they will stimulate the sluggish student 
to an effort to understand and appreciate 
the play. They will compel the vigilant 
reader to formulate his ideas, if only in order 
to combat them, and may occasionally direct 
his attention to a significant phrase or line 
which he would otherwise have overlooked. 








THE WEEK. 


Lyceum.—* Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ in Five Acts. 
lated from the French by H. Herman. 


For a brief reappearance before the 
English public Madame Modjeska has 
selected her favourite character of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. Without being her best rdéle, 
this is at least a part in which the actress 
may always be seen with pleasure. Her 
rendering of it is unlike that of any of her 
rivals. The difference belongs, indeed, to 
the method—it may even be said the 
personality—of the artist. In days in which 
something which a score of years ago 
would have been regarded as morbid seems 
essential to a stage heroine, in which virtue 
is the last requirement demanded, and in 
which the display of passion is ordinarily as 
undraped as the exhibition of physical suf- 
fering is realistic, Madame Modjeska keeps 
within the lines of womanliness and beauty. 
With her Adrienne Lecouvreur is no siren 
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whose allurements are beyond masculine 
resistance. She is, on the contrary, a pas- 
sionate, loving, worthy woman, on whom 
the artificial life of the stage has exercised 
no perceptible influence, capable under the 
influence of jealousy of forgetting for a 
while most self-imposed restraints, but in- 
capable of any action that is not defensible 
from the code of feminine morality which is 
accepted by the majority of women, or that 
springs from any degrading motive. 
Whether this is the Adrienne Lecouvreur 
of history is, of course, a point of no 
importance. It is probably as near it as 
is that of Madame Sarah Bernhardt. The 
wearinesses and languors, the transitions 
from voluptuous wiles to infantile graces, of 
Madame Bernhardt are of to-day as the 
tenderness and womanliness of Madame 
Modjeska are of yesterday. Neither of them 
has any stronger connexion with the life in a 
period of artificial sentiment and licence than 
arises from the fact that human nature un- 
derneath is the same in all ages. The 
element of worthiness that Madame Mod- 
jeska infuses into the heroine of French 
comedy is acceptable at least as a contrast 
to the all-daring realism of much modern art. 
Such studies as Madame Bernhardt supplies 
are as far out of the reach of Madame 
Modjeska as the anatomy of Balzac was out 
of the reach of Trollope. Madame Modjeska 
is none the less inspired, and there are 
assages in her performance of Adrienne 
couvreur which carry away the audience. 
Other passages are tame, and some even are 
wrongly conceived. The whole is, however, 
tender, touching, and wanting neither in 
beauty nor subtlety. The strongest point 
was reached in the delivery of the lines 
from ‘ Phédre’ and in one or two passages of 
the last act. So ineffective is, however, the 
recitation of the fable of the two pigeons, a 
doubt is suggested whether the verses might 
not with advantage be given in the original 
French. Madame Modjeska’s performance 
was received with marked favour, and the 
calls at the end of the fourth and fifth acts 
had a ring of genuine enthusiasm. ‘The 
support afforded her was far from adequate. 
Lady Monckton acted with melodramatic 
vigour as the Princesse de Bouillon, and Mr. 
Henry Neville played Maurice de Saxe with 
airiness and aplomb. Mr. W. Farren, jun., 
was moderately successful with Michonnet, 
though the comic aspects of the rdle pre- 
vailed over the serious. The characters of 
the Court were wholly wanting in deport- 
ment, to say nothing of distinction. 








DRYDEN’S ESSAY ON TRAGEDY. 
British Museum, March 25, 1885. 

I am happy to say that the query on this 
subject which appeared in the Atheneum of 
March 14th has been the means of eliciting 
some important information as to the so-called 
‘Essay on Tragedy’ by John Dryden. To 
Mr. George Saintsbury, the editor of the 
handsome revised reprint of Scott’s edition of 
Dryden’s works now being issued by Mr. Pater- 
son, of Edinburgh, I am indebted for the follow- 
ing facts. 

The manuscript which I possess is a transcript 
of an essay which is almost identical with Dry- 
den’s ‘Heads of an Answer to Mr. Rymer’s 
Remarks’ (on the tragedies of the last age). 
This has been printed at least four times :— 

1. In the prefatory matter to the 1711 edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. 





2. In Johnson’s life of Dryden (‘ Lives of the 
Most Eminent English Poets ’). 

3. In Malone’s ‘Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of Dryden.’ 

4. In Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Dryden’s 
works, 

The peculiar value of my transcript is that it 
was taken directly from Dryden’s manuscript, 
and that the essay is thus preserved in its 
original form. Whereas in the printed copies 
the order of the matter is considerably altered, 
the essay beginning, ‘‘ That we may less wonder 
why pity and terror [terrowr] are not now the 
only springs on which our tragedies move,” my 
transcript commences with the words, ‘‘ He who 
undertakes to answ* this excellent critique of 
Mr. R——.” GEoRGE CLINCH. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Wir a want of tact characteristic of their 
general proceedings, the managers of the 
London theatres produce to-night or on Mon- 
day next a string of novelties. These include 
the new drama of Mr. Sims at the Adelphi, 
which is to be entitled ‘The Last Chance’; a 
version of ‘Le Train de Plaisir,’ to be called 
‘The Excursion Train,’ at the Opéra Comique ; 
the revival of ‘ Peril’ at the Prince’s ; that of 
‘The Queen’s Shilling’ and ‘A Quiet Rubber’ 
at the St. James’s; the first performance at the 
Royalty of ‘Frangois the Radical,’ a comic 
opera; the reappearance of Miss Anderson at 
the Lyceum in ‘ The Lady of Lyons’; and the 
reopening by Mr. Toole of the theatre named 
after him with ‘The Upper Crust’ and ‘Mr. 
Guftin’s Elopement.’ 

Dr. WesttaAnD Marston’s four-act play 
‘Under Fire’ was produced at the Vaudeville 
on Wednesday evening. The following evening 
witnessed the revival at the Princess’s of ‘ The 
Silver King.’ 

Tue death of Mr. John Ryder on the morning 
of Friday, the 27th of March, deprives the 
stage of a familiar presence. During late years 
the influence of the deceased actor has been 
more manifest in the pupils he prepared for the 
stage than in his own representations, which 
belonged to an old-fashioned school. Miss 
Neilson was his most distinguished pupil, but 
Malle. Stella Colas also, we believe, owed to 
him a portion of her training. During more 
than a quarter of a century Ryder was associated 
with ‘‘ legitimate ” revivals at Drury Lane under 
Macready, at the Princess’s under Charles Kean, 
and elsewhere. He was a fairly efficient, if old- 
fashioned stage manager. His last part was 
Colonel Winter in the Adelphi drama of ‘ In the 
Ranks.’ On his way to the Adelphi six weeks 
ago he met with an accident which seems to have 
contributed to his death. Mr. Ryder was in his 
seventy-second year. 

Tue well-known Danish actor Prof. F. L. 
Hoedt died at Copenhagen on the 22nd ult., 
sixty-five years old. He made his first appear- 
ance on the stage when thirty-one years of age. 
His great réle was Hamlet, which, according 
to all reports, must have been a remarkable 
performance. It is said that the Norwegian 
dramatist Mr. Henrik Ibsen never missed a 
single representation of Héedt’s Hamlet dur- 
ing his stay in Copenhagen. Héedt retired 
from the stage in 1858, after which he was 
stage manager of the Royal Theatre for some 
time. He had independent means, and went 
on the stage for the love he bore to it. He was 
also a man of high culture and attainments, and 
of a truly artistic nature. During the last few 
years of his life he was in a despondent frame of 
mind. 

Mr. Kyriz Bettew has now completed 
arrangements for a season of eight months at 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. M. H.—W. G. C.—H. D. M.— 
E. M.—received. 
No nctice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





VIZETELLY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


— 


THREE NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 6s. each. 
THE FIRST NOVEL OF A NEW WRITER, 


MR, BUTLER'S WARD. By 


“* & charming book, poetically conceived, and worked out 
with tenderness and insight.”—Atheneum, 


The CORSARS; or, Love and 


Lucre. By JOHN HILL, 


“The story is well worked out, and the characters have 
each and all a distinct backbone. The strong point of the 
novel is humour.”—Life. 

“‘ Carl Corsar, M.A., and Jenny Sandham are more sublime 
in their way than anything Mr. Hill has yet produced.” 

Atheneum, 


PRINCE SERGE PANINE. 


By GEORGES OHNET, Author of ‘ The Ironmaster,’ 
From the 110th French Edition. 





In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s, 6d. 


A JOURNEY DUE SOUTH: Travels 


in Search of Sunshine. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. With a Characteristic Preface, written on board 
the Steamship ‘‘ Gallia.” Illustrated with 16 Full-Page 
Engravings. 





In large crown 8vo. beautifully printed on toned paper, and 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., suitable 
in every way for a present. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF M. GEORGES OHNETS 

CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


The IRONMASTER; or, Love and 
Pride. Translated from the 146th French Edition, and 


containing 42 Full-Page Engravings by French Artists, 
printed separate from the text. 





NEW VOLUMES OF GABORIAU’S SENSATIONAL 
NOVELS, 


Of which more than a quarter of a million copies have 
already been sold. 


The CATASTROPHE. By Emile 
a. 2 vols, small 8vo. stiffened covers, price 1s, 


INTRIGUES of a POISONER. By 


EMILE GABORIAU. 1 vol. price ls, 





NEW EDITIONS OF GABORIAU’S SENSATIONAL 
NOVELS IN DOUBLE VOLUMES, 


Bound in scarlet cloth, gilt at back, 2s. 6d. each. 
The following Siz Volumes are now ready :— 


The MYSTERY of ORCIVAL, and 


The GILDED CLIQUE. 
LECOQ, the DETECTIVE. 
DOSSIER, No. 113, and the LITTLE 


OLD MAN of BATIGNOLLES. 


The SLAVES of PARIS. 
The LEROUGE CASE, and OTHER 


PEOPLE’S MONEY. 


The COUNT’S MILLIONS. 


oo 


Uniform with ‘‘ Gaboriau’s Sensational Novels,” in Monthly 
Volumes, 1s. each, 
THE SENSATIONAL NOVELS OF FORTUNE DU 
BOISGOBEY. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II., containing 


The OLD AGE of LECOQ, the DE 


TECTIVE, and An OMNIBUS MYSTERY. 

“‘ Under M. Du Boisgobey’s facile pen plots full of incident 
are quickly opened and unwound. He does not stop to 
moralize; all his art consists in creating intricacies which 
may keep the reader’s curiosity on the stretch and offer a 
full scope to his own really wonderful ingenuity for un- 
ravelling.”—Times, 


VIZETELLY & Co. 42, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S LIST. 





At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


LETTERS FRO 


WRITTEN DURING THE SIEGE 


M KHARTOUM, 


BY THE LATE FRANK POWER, 


H.B.M.’s Acting-Consul, Correspondent for the Times, &c. 
WITH FACSIMILE OF GORDON’S TELEGRAM (IN ARABIC) TO POWER. Fcap. 8vo. fancy boards, price ONE SHILLING, now ready. 
“ It is impossible in a brief notice to convey any adequate idea of the profound interest of these simple and familiar letters.”— Times. 





Charmingly illustrated with 17 Heliogravures and numerous Woodcuts. 
THE NEW WORK ON THE GREAT NORTH-WEST BY MR. STAVELEY HILL, QC. M.P, 


FROM HOME to HOME; being an Account of Two Long 


Vacations spent at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By A.STAVELEY HILL, Esq.,Q.C.M.P. Illustrated 
by numerous Full-Page and smaller Woodcuts and 17 Heliogravures, after Photographs and Drawings by 
the Author and Mrs. Staveley Hill. Also containing a Railway Map of the Dominion of Canada and of 
the Northern Part of the United States. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 

“ The wild free life of the North-West has clearly great charms for Mr. Staveley ay and he writes of it 
brightly and pe at once with humour and with sympathy....His book m t be every one 
interested in the development of the ranching industry, and his sensible and ceupenene observations on the 
present and future of the American North-West are eminently worthy of attention.’’— Pall Mall Gatette. 





Now ready, smal) 8vo. cloth, pp. 147, 3s. 6d. 


VOICE USE and STIMULANTS. Containing the Ex- 
oe My EE and Detail of nearly 400 Professional Singers, Actors, Statesmen, &c. By LENNOX 


The CHILD’S VOICE, Its Treatment with regard to After 
Development. Small 8vo. cloth, pp. 136, 3s. 6d. Containing the Fxperience in Abstract and Detail ef over 
200 Teachers and over 600 Students. By EMIL BEHNKE and LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S. Ed., Joint 
Authors of * Voice, Song, and Speech. [In a few days. 





| The PUBLIC LETTERS of the Right Hon, JOHN BRIGHT 


M.P. Collected and Edited by H.J. LEECH. Crown Svo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


WRITTEN to ORDER; being some Account of the Jour- 


neriage of an Irresponsible Egotist, por of — he Enjoyed Himself Thereon. By the Author of ‘A Day 
f My Life at Eton,’&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 


BOOTS and SADDLES; or, Life in Dakota with General 


Custer. By ELIZABETH B. CUSTER. Crown &vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
1 vel. crown 8vo. pp. 530, Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


PARADISE FOUND. The Cradle of the Human Race at 


the North Pole. A Study of the Prehistoric World. By WILLIAM F. WARREN, 8.T.D. LL.D., 
wie og of Boston University, &c. With Original Illustrations. 
nt Warren of the Boston University accounts himself a most fortunate man that he has succeeded 
in pn ‘the problem At, the human race originated, or where the Garden of Eden was. Not a few will be 
to learn that the cradle of the human race was at the North Pole, but Dr. Warren sustains this theory 
with a —— array of evidence, and this in turn throws much + on the most vital of the current 


em eo. ancient cosmol ry. comparative m: 
anthropology, and Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. Dr. 

















ology, P' tory, 
en has given mA this work the study of many years, 
and writes with an enthusiasm and assurance of victory which make his volume exceedingly interesting. 





JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. 
SCARPANTE the SPY. Forming the Second Part of 


*Keraban the Inflexible.’ By JULES VERNE, Author of‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,’ 
‘Around the World in Eighty Days,’ &c. With numerous Full-Page Woodcut Illustrations. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d [Now ready. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE, Theoretical and 
Practical. By NOAH PORTER, D.D. LL.D., President of Yale College. 
“ Will richly repay careful perusal.”’— Educational News. 





The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1884, con- 
taining a Complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1884, with their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; aiso of the Principal Kooks Published in the United States of 
America; with the Addition of an "Index to Subjects. A Continuation of the London and British 
Catalogues. Royal 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 


FLY-RODS and FLY-TACKLE: Suggestions as to their 


Manufacture and Use. By HENRY P. WELLS. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d 
MAUD JEANNE FRANC’S NEW WORK. 


INTO the LIGHT. By the Author of ‘Marian,’ ‘Minnie’s 


Mission,’ &c. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 


The EDWIN ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled 


from the Works of Adwin Arnold, with New and Additional Poems written expressly therefor. Edited 

by KATHERINE LILIAN ARNOLDand CONSTANCE ARNOLD (his Daughters). Square lémo. cloth, 

with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

‘ A gem among birthday books, this ‘ melodieus calendar’ will not be confounded with the ordinary produc- 
tions of the same nature. It contains selections from Mr. Arnold's most admired poems, and also introducing 
verses to each month, which he has written expressly for this work....This exquisitely bound little volume 
has the further advantage of being profusely illustrated. ”’— Morning Post. 














Now ready, crown &yo. cloth, 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NAVAL and MILITARY 
OPERATIONS in EGYPT, from <0 to 1802. By Sir JOHN M. BURGOYNE, Bart., 3rd Battalion the 
Boyce ny Regiment With a 

his modest compilation, in which | the author seeks only to narrate facts, cannot but interest both the 
public =a the army....A cheap and popularly written book like this was much needed.” 

0 —_ Service Gazette. 

yne, an old unded at the Alma, 





‘ The compiler of this valuable little boek—Sir John z 
ink an active militia colonel of to-day—might have been assured that a concise soldier eS samt of these opera- 
tions would receive a hearty welcome from the services, if not from the general publ 

, and Navy Gazette. 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE: A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR.’ 


The | REMARKABLE HISTORY of SIR THOMAS UP- 


., M.P., formerly known as ‘‘ Tommy Upmore.”” New and Cheaper Edition. Small post 8vo. 





aan, _ 
‘No bald sketch of a portion of the plot will suffice to give an idea of the charm of Mr. Blackmore’sstyle, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
RECALLED. By Charles Stewart. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 


10s. 6d. 


SKIPPER WORSE. By A. L. Kielland. Translated from 


the Norwegian by HENRY JOHN, EARL of DUCIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d." 
“« Lord Ducie has made an excellent translation from the Norwegian of ‘ Skipper Worsé,’ by A. L. Kielland. 

Norwegian fiction is certainly a novelty. and, moreover, the subject of this a is altogether unfamiliar. 

The novel is a remarkable one altogether, and well worth translation, for other reasons than its delightful 
ictures of life in a littie Norwegian seaport, with its old world people and picturesque but homely and 
umorous ways.’’— Graphic. 

“ The characters, however, are 80 delightfully Norwegian, the situations so characteristic of still life in 
northern latitudes, that the result is a charming picture, in which, as in a mirror, we see reflected the every- 
day life of a religious community nestled in a quiet nook on the coast of the North Sea.””—Pail Mall Gazette. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER, Authoress of ‘ Proper Pride ’ and ‘ Pretty Miss Neville,’ 
SOME ONE ELSE. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s, Gd, {second zaision. 
ONCE for ALL: a Novel. By Max Hillary. 3 vols. crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WHO IS SYLVIA?’ ‘KINGSBROOKE,’ &c. 


A RUSTIC MAID. By A. Price. 3 vols.crown 8vo. 3ls, 6d. 
THE WATERSIDE SHILLING SERIES. 


Edited by RED SPINNER. 


“ s 
No, 1. WATERSIDE SKETCHES. By “Red Spinner” 
(WM. SENIOR). Imperial 32mo. boards, price 1s. post free. [Other Volumes in preparation, 
“* The Waterside Series,’ which the ‘ Waterside Sketches’ initiate, ought to be highly popular.”—Atheneum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IN MY INDIAN GARDEN.’—Now ready, 16mo. price One Shilling, 
CHASING a FORTUNE: Tales and Sketches. By Phil 


ns When a - paper is as Ronen, and the railway novel is too much, the ‘ Indian Garden Series ’ 
will supply a real want.” —Athene 


NEW BOOKS on ANGLIN G. For List of New Books on 











of the poetry with which he invests the meanest matter, of the striking and humorous metaphors which he 
draws from the most commonpines task, of the quaint phraseology in which he reclothes old ideas.’’—Times. 











Angling send post-card to SAMPSON LOW & CO. 





THE BAYARD SERIES. 
Edited by the late J. HAIN FRISWELL. 
Comprising Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the choicest 
style as Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 
‘We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to 
ee over.’’—TZimes. 
Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, complete in itself, flexible cloth extra, 
gilt edges, with Silk and I 

The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. De Berville. 

DE JUINVILLE’S 8ST, LOUIS, KING of FRANCE. 

The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEBEY, including all his Prose Works. 

ABDALLAH ; or, the Four Leaves. By Edouard Laboullaye. 

TABLE-TALK and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

VATHEK : an Oriental Romance. By William Beckford. 

WORDS of WELLINGTON : Maxims and Opinions of the Great Duke. 

Dr. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. a Notes. 

HAZLITT’S ROUND TABLE. With Bi d on 

The RELIGIO MEDICI, HYDRIOTAPHIA, and the LETTER toa 
FRIEND. By Sir Thomas Browne, Kt. 

RALLAD POETRY of the AFFECTIONS. By Robert Buchanan. 

COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL, and other Imaginative Poems. 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

LORD CHESTEKFIELD’S LETTERS, SENTENCES, and MAXIMS. 
With Introduction by the Editor, aaa Essay on Chesterfield by M. 
de Ste.-Beuve, of the French Academ 

The KING and the COMMONS. A Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 
Songs. Edited by Professor Morley. 

ESSAYS in MOSAIC. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

MY UNCLE TOBY: his Story and his Friends. Edited by P. Fitzgerald. 

REFLECTIONS; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke de La 
Rochefoucauld. 

SOCRATES: Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 

PRINCE ALBERT’S GOLDEN PRECEPTS. 

A Case containing 12 Volumes, price Se. on 3 or the Case 
separately, price 3s. 6d. 








With 





The APRIL Number of HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE contains an interesting Article, entitled 
The PRINCE of WALES at SANDRING- 
HAM, by WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, LL.D., 
profusely Illustrated with Portraits, Views, and Sketches 
by Eminent Artists, 


This Number (now ready) has 17 ARTICLES, POEMS, 
68 charming ILLUSTRATIONS. NS. Price Os One Shilling. 


HARPER’S YOUNG ING PEOPLE, Part IV., 
APRIL, full; Reg eee: Coloured Frontispiece, price 6d. 
now ready; Weekly Numbers, One Penny. 


THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES, 


Price 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, except where age is named. Larger 
Editions, 6s. each ; rong 4 calf extra, 10s. 6d. 

The GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the ~se of Character of 
Gentlemen and Gentiewomen. 

ABOUT in the WORLD. Essays by Author of ‘ The Gentle Life.’ 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation of Thomas a Kempis’s ‘ De 
Imitatione Christi.’ 

pa age WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Handbook. 6s. 

Y8 by MONTAIGNE. Edited and Annotated by the Author of 

’ Stthe Gentle Life. 

The GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. 

The. ny at dl gia : Essays, Original and Selected. By the Author of 

ame remap toh, PORTRAITS. Short Studies of Notable Persons. By 


ESSAYS on ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self-improvement of Students 
in English Literature. 

OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hain Friswell. 6s. 

A MAN'S THOUGHTS. By J. Hain Friswell. 

The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. By Sir Philip Sydney. 
New Edition. 6s. 


&c,, and 











THE HYMNAL COMPANION 


TO THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Edited by the Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH, D D., 
Dean of Gl , Bishop Desig of Exeter. 


This Hymna! is now used in more than 2,800 Churches. 

Published in Sixteen Editions, from 1d. to 8s. 6d. The Musical 
Editions contain 367 Tunes and 600 Chants. 

A Specimen Copy of the Shilling Bdition and ty: pend of the 
various Editions will be sent gratis and post to any Ciergyman who 
will apply for it, and send address on Post-Card to the Publishers. 





WORKS by the Very Rev. E. H- 
BICKERSTETH, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 

FROM YEAR to YEAR: Poems and Hymns for all the Sundays and 
Holy Days of the Church. 16mo. wite red border lines, em, oe rea 
edges, 3s. 6d. ; parchment, 3s. 6d ; roan, gilt edges, 5s.; padded 
6s ; calf or morucco, gilt edges, 10s 


The MASTER'S HOME CALL, or, Brief Memorials of Alice Frances 
Bickersteth. Twenty-third Thousand. Is. 


The MASTER’S WILL: a Funeral Sermon. Sewn, 6d.; cloth gilt, Is. 
The SHADOWED HOME and the LIGHT BEYOND. Sixth Edition. 5s. 


The SHADOW of 4 ROCK. A Selection of Religious Poetry. I6mo. 
cloth extra, 2s. 


EVANGELICAL euunemmanemee and EVANGELICAL ECLEC- 
TICISM. Is. 


The CLERGYMAN in his HOME. Is. 
The PASSION of JESUS. One Halfpenny per copy; 2s. per 100. With 
Music, 3d. per copy. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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This day, in crown 8ve. cloth, price 5s. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION of 
COMTE. By EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow. 
James MacLehose & Sons, Publishers to the ate Glasgow. 
ndon: Macmillan & C 





MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in Three Volumes, at all Libraries, 


Stormy mA FS BS 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“ The author of the fleshly school of poetry has written a work which 
even Mr. Swinburne may peruse with delight, and which is calculated 
¢o enhance Mr. Buchanan's status as a novelist of the highest class.’’ 


London: J. & R. Maxwell, Shoe-lane; and at all Libraries. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL IN ONE VOLUME. 
Price 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.), 


A FUTURE ON T RU ST. 


By LINA NEVILL, 
Author of ‘A Romany Queen.’ 
“ The plot is clever, and the story very interesting.” 
CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “RITA'S” 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 


ov 8c 
By “RITA, 


Author of ‘Dame Durden,’ * V ivienne,’ * My Lord Conceit,’ &c. 
“ It is written with considerable skill.""—Athenewm. 
London: J. & R. Maxwell, Shoe-lane ; and all Bookstalls, &c. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, "} secretaries. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Established 1825. Invested Funds, Six and a Half 
Millions iggy Liberal terms of Assurance.—London: 83, King 
William-street, E.C., and 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. Dublin: 66, Upper 
Sackvville-street. 


NOVELS. 
3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.), 


ESS DAPH WN i. 








NoRWicH UNION FIR E 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1797. 
CHIEF OFFICES: NORWICH—Surrey-street. LONDON—50, Fleet- 
*treet, E.C. LUNDON (City)—18, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Amount Insured ......-seeeeeeee £200,000,000 
Claims Paid ......ssceccseecereees £5,000,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District.—Applications to be made 
to either of the above Lundon Oflices. 
Norwich, March : 25th, 1845. Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
NION ASSURANCE SOC IETY, 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 17 14. 
Chief Office, 81, Cornhill, E.C. 





INSURANCE 


Western Branch, 70, Baker-street, W., London. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Atinual INcoMe ....cececeeeresesveees £250,000 
Invested Funds .....ececceeeeeeseeees £1,800,000 


Fire Insurances falling due at LADY DAY should be renewed not 
dater than the 9th APRIL. 


(GUARDIAN: FIR Ez ‘AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C 
Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—BEAU MONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett. Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | John Bh. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Es: | &. Hope Morley, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, ‘Esa. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq 
Rt. Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P, | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
John Hunter, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—¥. J. Marsden. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 


Share Capital at present paid up and invested 





£1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards Of ..........eeeeeeeceees + £3,861,000 
Total Ammual INCOMO OVER ccccccccccccecccoccceccces £718,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at LADY DAY should be re- 
newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th day 
of APRIL. 





105,000 ACCIDENTS, 
for which TWO MILLIONS have been PAID as COMPENSATION 
BY THE 


AILWAY EASSENG ERS’ ASSURANCE 
‘OMPANY, 64, CORNHILL. 
Pini OF ALL KINDS. 
Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000 ;—Premium Income, £235,000 
Chairman—HAKVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the ‘ogee $ Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West- - Oftice—8, Grand Hotel Bui dings, Charing Cross; or at the 
Head Office—64, Cornhill, Londen, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal, 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Silustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
FP. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1562. 


{IRESIDE COMFORT.—The LITERARY 
MACHINE, for holding a Book in any position over an easy chair, 
bed, or sofa. Deliciously luxurious, Prices from ll. 1s. Priced Cata- 
logues post free. 
JOHN CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish-street, Portland-place, Londen, W. 
Beware of Imitations. 








FrUBNISH 








“LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.” 


—Atheneum,. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND 


QUERIES. 


Vols. I, to X. 


SIXTH SERIES. 


Volumes I, to X 


. of the Sixth Series of NOTES AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of 


similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Execcutions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—-Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III, at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir Jonn Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford--Key to ‘Endymion’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘t Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
*“*Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—“ Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’—The 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory ’—‘‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art ’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama— Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ”—‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —“‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin = money—Getting into a scrape, 


‘Mystery’ of 8. Panta- | 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Sneb— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—‘“‘ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics 
iii. 1735—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
lliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Ranz’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Clab—Tarots 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers—Arm-in-arm—E, O,— Napoleon’s 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand,. London, W.C, 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PERICLES BRUM,’ k&c. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. price 31s, 6d. 


“VICTA VICTRI X’; 
Or, A SHRUG—A HUM—A HA! 


By AUSTEN PEMBER, 
Author of ‘ Pericles Brum,’ ‘ Alter Ego,’ &c. 


London: J, & R, MAXWELL, Publishers, 35, St. Bride-street, Ludgate Circus ; 
and 14 and 15, Shoe- lane, Fleet- street, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THY NAME IS TRUTH.’ 


In 3 vols. at all Libraries, price 31s, 6d. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. 


“The book is a powerful one.”—Society. 
“An extremely clever story.”— Whitehall Review. 


“ The author’s aims—the overthrow of social prejudices and the advocacy of the cause of labour—are 
excellent,” Atheneum, 


“ The characters are firmly drawn...... the plot well conceived.”"—Manchester Courier. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Publishers, 35, St. Bride-street, Ludgate Circus ; 
and 14 and 15, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.— The New Volume in the above Series, 
being ‘The GOSPEL ACCORDING to MAT- 
THEW, MARK, and LUKE, is now ready, 


limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 
7s. 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAvuL, TRENCH & Co. 





BY THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


NOTICE.—The New Volume in the “ International 
Scientific Series,” entitled ‘The COMMON 
SENSE of the EXACT SCIENCES, by the 
late WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD, 1s 
now ready, crown 8vo. with 100 Figures, cloth, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 





ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLIONS. 





Oo N. 


H ££ 4 t & 8 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. 
3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
200 fixed for inspection. 


BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
ata very moderate price. 3ft., 28s.; 4 ft. 6 in., 40s. 
This, witha TOP MATTRESS, 3 ft., 20s. ; s& 6in., 29s.; makes a moss 
comfortable Bed, and cannot be surpassed ‘att he price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES, from 3. DECORATIVE SUITES, from 8I. 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in the Health Exh 
tion, from 14/. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES, from 121. 12s. 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 





EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. 
COUCHES, from 75s. 
BOOKCASES, from 38s., and BOOKSHELVES, from 7s. 6d. 
WRITING TABLES, from 25s. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FREE by POST. 
195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD. 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
Cheaper than a Painted Wall and more durable. 
May be Scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by the EMBOSSED TAPESTRY CO. 
Lonpon Derér: 33, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of six stamps. 


L E ATH & R O 8 8’S 
PHOSPHO-MURIATE OF QUININE, 








PHOSPHO-MURIATE OF QUININE. 
NERVE TONIC. 





SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, 
BRAIN WEARINESS, AND SLEEPLESSNESS, 





In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 3s., and 4s. 9d., free by post. 





L EAT H & RO 8 4, 
9, VERE-STREET, W., AND 
5, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 





SEE OUR CATALOGUE OF PRICES, 
With full directions for use, 


FREE BY POST. 





Huy yYapti JANOS 


“ The Richest Natural Aperient Water.”—Baron Liebig, 


“‘ This favourite aperient water is in habitual use through- 
out the world, is remarkably and exceptionally uniform in 
its composition, and is thus free from the defect incidental 
to many other Hungarian bitter waters.” 

British Medical Journal, Aug, 30, 1884, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 


on every label, secures genuineness, 





DIiXsEFoRn's MAGNESIA. 
i Profession for over Forty Years have 
LE cis Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
—_ IDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
CHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as the safest 
‘Apastent for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
Infan 


Of all Chemists, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.”S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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New and Important Theological Work. 
THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s, 
“The book is for the real student of religious thought as interesting as a novel would be toa mere lounger, 
and it is full of information put forth in a form which makes it of double value.”’"—Literary World. 
“ Lucid and vigorous from first to last. Every page is bright with vivid thought, expressed in clear and 
gracetul language.’ —Bradford Observer. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH. 


VIOLIN -MAKING: AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. A 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise for Violin Makers and Players, Amateur and Professional. 
Preceded by an Essa) rag br the Violin, and its positionas a Musical Instrument. By ED. HERON-ALLEN. 
With Photographs, Folding Plates, and 200 Engravings in the Text, Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
“The amateur violin maker will find no book hitherto published in the English language which contains 
such minute and exhaustive instructions in the art which he may be supposed to love. 
Bazaar, Erchange and Mart 
“ Although primarily addressed to those who aim at making a fiddle, we are bound to regard Mr. Allen's 
ook as one which all who love to hear or play the instrament will receive with acclamation.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 


The COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. Contain- 
ing all the Writings of the Author, also the ‘ Memorials of Tom Hood.’ WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Hood, Cruikshank, Leech, &c.. numbering nearly ONE THOUSAND. In 11 vols. 
demy Svo. cloth, 82s. 6d.; half-calf or haif-morocco, lls. 6d. 

“ We gladly welcome this re-issue of the entire works of Hood... 
of mest readers.’’—Times. 

“ They (the publishers) are certainly to be thanked for this re-issue, in a more satisfactory shape than any 
former one, of this wonderful collection of good fun and true literature.’’—Saturday Review. 


-It is to be hoped it will reach the hands 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, REWRITTEN THROUGHOUT, OF THE CHEAPEST 
ENCYCLOPZDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA of 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Comprising Geography, History, Biography, Art, Science, and Lite- 
rature, and containing 4,000 pages, 5) 000 Articles, and 2000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. Revised 
Edition, brought down to the latest date. and containing some Thousands of New Articles. In 4 vols 
royal 8vo. cloth gilt or half-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, 63s 
*« We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.” 
‘‘ A perfect mine of information... .'The maps are excellent.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


—Scotsman. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, 


Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by GEORGE BLACK, MB. 
Edin. Accurately illustrated with 450 Engravings. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 16s. 


“He (the author) has gone carefully into all the subjects that can be included in such a volume. The 
work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.’’—Atheneum. 


THE SELECTED EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Each beautifully illustrated with Original Designs by Eminent Artists, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top. 


1, IVANHOE. 10s.6d. 2, ROB ROY and KENILWORTH. 
12s. 6d. 
This Edition is printed from a new fount of type on paper of extra quality and fineness. The Illustrations 
present correct representations of Localities, Historical Personages, Costumes, &c. 
‘Ina new and sumpcuous dress, gorgeously apparelied....and enriched with pictures which add life and 
reality to the stirring narrative. It would he difficult tospeak with too much commendation of some of the 
illustrations.”— Daily Telegraph on * lvanhoe.’ 


THE BEST BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY AND THE CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. 


EVERY MAN HISOWN MECHANIC. Being a Complete 


Guide for Amateurs in Household, Ornamental and Constructional Carpentry and Joinery, and House- 
hold Building, Art and Practice. ‘With about 750 Illustrations of Tools, Processes, Buildings, &c. Demy 
Svo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 
“ There is a fund of solid information of every kind in the work before us, which entitles it to the proud 
of being a 'e-mecum of the subjects upon which it treats.'’—Daily Telegraph. 


di 








, . 
HAYDN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By the late Edwin 
LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.8., assisted by Distinguished Physicians and Surgeons. New Edition, including 
an Appendix on Sick Nursing and Mothers’ Management. With 32 Full-Pages of Engravings. In | vol. 
medium 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 
“ The best work of its kind.”"—Medical Press and Circular. 
* The fullest and most reliable work of its kind.’ patent Albion. 





NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


IN SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS. 
Complete in about 16 Parts, Part I. ready April 25 
BROUGHT DOWN TO SPRING OF 1585. 


THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
ENLARGED, CORRECTED, AND REVISED THROUGHOUT 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


Containing THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE PRESENT TIME, comprising 1,000 PAGES, 
12,000 DISTINCT ARTICLES, and 120,000 DATES AND FACTS. 
“** Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we 
know of in the English language.’’—Times. 


*," The Complete Work will be ready shortly, price 18s. Prospectus post free on application. 


| those on advanced thought, contain most instructive and powerful thinking.”’ 


| with remarkable constructive and narrative skill, and great felicity of expression. 











Entirely New Volume of the Boston Monday Lectures. 


OCCIDENT. With Preludes on Current Events, 
By Rev. JOSEPH COOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


« This is the fifth of the published series....In many respects the best.. i <—- lectures of this course, 
— Wate 

“In fine the volume is one scintillating with ideas, and not unfrequently glowing with eloquence.” 
Literary Churchman, 


NEW SHILLING LEGAL HANDBOOK. 
Will be published immediately on the passing of the Redistribution Bill. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, price 1s. 


The NEW REFORM ACT: comprising the REPRESEN. 
TATION of the PEOPLE ACT, 1884, and the REDISTRIBUTION of SEATS ACT, 1885. With an 
Introduction, containing a Complete oe of the various Franchises, and Notes and Index, By 
W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 





NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS. By Hannah Lynch, 
Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘Through Troubled Waters’ is a graphic and powerful story of temptation, wrong, and repentance, told 
The work deals with the 
Ireland of the present day, and the pictures of Irish character and society bear the impress of life and truth, 
The interest never flags, and the personages are as different as possible irom the conventional Hibernians who 
so continually appear in drama and fiction, and so seldom in reality. 





THE BEST WORK FOR SELF-EDUCATORS. 


The UNIVERSAL INSTUCTOR;; or, Self-Culture for All. 


A Complete Cyclopedia of Learning and Self-Education. meeting the requirements of all Classes of 
Students, and forming a@ perfect System of Intellectual Culture. With 2,000 Illustrations. In 3 vols 
royal Svo. each 7s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s. 


“ The work is excellent, and it is to be hoped it may meet with the popularity it deserves.” —Atheneum, 
‘A cheap and ready means of self-culture that deserves the most cordial praise.’"—Lloyd's Newspaper. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


Mrs. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGE. 


MENT. Comprising 1,350 pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 1.000 Engravings and New Coloured 
Cookery Plates. Improved and Enlarged Edition. 397th Thousand. Crown 8vo. half-roan, 7s.6d.; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 
* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the Year, Mrs. Beeton's 
‘Household {Management ’ is entitled to the very first place. In half-vaif or half-morocco, price Half-a- 
Guinea, the book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARIES OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. 


Royal 8vo. half-roan, each 13s. 


1, DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIO- 


GRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, and BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. An entirely NEW and REVISED EDITION, 
Rewritten throughout, with Thousands ef New Articles. With Maps. Complete in 1 vol., comprising 
about 1,800 pages, 3,600 columns, 25,000 complete Articles. 18s. 
‘In proposing to themselves, as the chief aim of their enterprise, a combination of accuracy, compactness, 
comprehensiveness, and cheapness, the publishers have achieved a success which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by the public.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


2. DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, 


RELIGION, and PHILOSOPHY. An entirely NEW and REVISED EDITION, Rewritten throughout, 
with Thousands of New Articles. Complete in 1 vol., comprising about 2,000 pages, 4,000 columns, 25,000 
complete Articles. 18s. 
“A wonderful compendium of all that relates to theoretical and applied science, natural history, commerce, 
literature, and all the needs and activities of modern life....The information supplied is sensible and to the 
point.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


SCIENCE MADE EASY. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Translated 
and Enlarged from ‘Les Récréations Scientifiques’ of GASTON TISSANDIER. With about 90 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Royal 5vo. se cloth gilt, 7 7s. 6d,; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 9s. 

“Science is not only made easy, b dered ly Amore fascinating book of its class 
we have never met with.” — Western one News. 








NEW EDITION, INCLUDING THE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT, &c. 


EVERYBODY’S LAWYER (BEETON’S LAW BOOK). 


Revised by a BARRISTER. Comprising upwards of 14,600 STATEMENTS of the LAW. Witha full 
Index of 25,000 REFERENCES, every numbered paragraph in its particular place and under its general 
heading. Crown Svo. 2,000 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
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